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COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Great National worl. 


December 20, 1889. 
I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
library for teachers and pupils. I am sure that Cy | gy individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if he has to cut off for a time his 
purchase of — literature. 


WASHINGTON, 


THE 
LIBRARY 


GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889 
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U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 
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The best aggregate oupeee. and the editorial work has been admirably —. 
sion of what the American mind 
has produced in the two bundred and eighty 
years of its activit 


JOHN FISKE. 
Respectfully. JoHN CLARK RIpPATH. AMERICAN 
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Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with po 

traits sent to ! address. To Teachers who wish toearn from S100 to 

8400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make au acceptable propo- 

sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 

and study to the work. 


Mention this Journal. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East {4th St., N.Y. 


LITERATURE 


The most popular book of the year. 


DANIELL’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


In the first seven months of its publication this book has been introduced in more than TWO HUNDRED 
in-portant schools, and nearly an equal number of books have becn furnished through the trade to schools 
unknown to us 

This list includes Phillips Exeter and Andover, Williston Seminary, Wilbraham, Worces- 
ter, Norwich Academies; Packer Institute, Brooklyn, Mary Institute, St. Louis; the 
Preparatory Departments of the following CoHeges: Dickinson, Pennsylvania, Neb. 
State University, Doane, Oberlin, Baldwin University, fowa College, Carleton Col- 
lege, De Pauw University. Ihe following High Schools: Pertland, Me.; Burlington, Vt.; 
Fall River, Springtield. Brockton, Mass. ; Providence, Pawtucket, KB. Jacksouville, 
Fla.; a. incola, Neb.; Cleveland, O.; Leavenworth, Kas.: Bay City, Ypsilanti, Monroe, 
Mich. ; Council Waterloo. Ia.; Lake View. Ottawa, Aurora, Bloomington, 
Galesburg, Peoria, Jacksonville, Ill., Aibany. Yonkers, N. 

Send for complete list of schools, with circular giving endorsements from the most eminent Latin 
Authorities of the Country. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Boston, | New York, and Chicago, 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


"Pons the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 
fineness of Fuser wi elasticity and durability, and have been very 


qualities of perfect pens, 
extensively adopted i the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


private 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


all the 


schools throughout the United States. 


6 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
° Works, Camden, N. J. 


“The Best Text-Books of their class yet Published. 


— W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the University of Nashville. 


HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 


With Maps and Illustrations prepared ex- 
pressly for this work by eminent Amer- 
ican Artists. Full Linen, small 4to, 112 
pages; price, 48 cents. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
With Maps and Illustrations prepared ex- 


pressly for this work by eminent Ameri- 
can artists. Full Linen, 4to, 128 pages; 
price, $1.08. 


These books are the result of the best professional 


In mechanical execution, including quality of paper, 


They are the cheapest text-books of their kind ever yet 


skill and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform clearness of type, strength of binding, number and beauty published, being furnished at a lower price than any other 


in geographical teaching. 


of maps and illustrations, they are unrivaled. 


geographies of the same number of pages. 


SEND FOR TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Lintte, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 


1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopie Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
gr MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 41 

Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LAP ORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcela m and Glass Ware. etc.) 
Sole Ageuts for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 

supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 

drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 

creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 

facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 

ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 

E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Cihemica 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near [4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19% Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


75 00 t 250 00 A MONTH can be 
0 made working for us. 

reons preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and chties, 


B. F, JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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KISSED ANOTHER MAN’S WIFE. 


“You scoundrel,” young Jacob Green 
inbor, Brown,— 
“You kissed my wife upon the street.- 
I ought to knock you down.” 


At his good neig 


“That’s where you’re wrong,” good Brown replied, 
In accents mild and meek; 

“IT kissed her; that I’ve not denied, 
But I kissed htr on the cheek 


and I did it because she looked so hand- | 


some—the very picture of beauty and 
health. What is the secret of it?” 

Well,” replied Green, ‘‘since you ask 
it, I will tell you; she uses Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. I accept your apology. 
Good night.” 

An unhealthy woman is rarely, if ever, 
beautiful. The peculiar diseases to which 
so many of the sex are subject, are prolific 
causes of pale, sallow faces, blotched with 
unsightly pimples, dull, lustreless eyes and 
emaciated forms. Women so afflicted, 
can be ae ged cured by using Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription: and with 
the restoration of health comes that beauty 


which, combined with good qualities of head | 


and heart, makes women angels of lovliness. 


‘avorite Prescription ” is the only medi- | 
F 


cine for women, sold by druggists, under a 
sitive guarantee from the manufactur- 
ers, that it will give satisfaction in every 


case, or money will be refunded. This | ASROCLATION, No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, 


guarantee has been printed on the bottle- 


wrapper and faithfully carried out for 
| many years. It is a positive specific for 
leucorrhea, painful menstruation, unnatural 
suppressions, prolapsus, or falling of the 
womb, weak back, anteversion, retrover- 
sion, bearing-down sensations, chronic con- 
putin, inflammation and ulceration of the 
womb. 

As a regulator and promoter of functional 
action, at that critical period of change 
from girlhood to womanhood, “‘ Favorite 
Prescription” is a wetted safe remedial 
agent, and can produce only good results. 
It is equally valuable when taken for those 
derangements incident to that later and 
ey period, known as *“ The Change of 

alle. 

A Book of 160 pages, on ‘‘ Woman and 
Her Diseases, their Nature, and How to 
Cure them,” sent sealed, in plain envelope, 
on receipt of ten cents, in stamps. 

Address, WoRLD’s DIsPENSARY MEDICAL 
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to Take. 
Bilious Headache, Constipation, Indigestio Bilious Attacks, and al! 
druggists. 


derangements of the stomach and bowels. 


PELLETS 


Purely Vegetable and Perfectly Harmless. 


Unequaled as a Liver Pill. Smallest, Cheapest, 
One Tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a 


Cures Sick 


cents, by 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues, Send for list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


STEEL 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 


J. B. LIpPIncoTr Compa 
W. A. OLMSTED, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. | 
NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ' chines on trial to responsible parties 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


Musical, far sounding, 
factory Bells for Scheels, 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, NN. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Schools, Fire Alarms, 
WARRANTED. Caislegue sic, FULLY 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Clecianati, 0. 


All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As aremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


5 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
hut took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did 1), 
1 then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. 1 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Aver’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“L was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by ali Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


HUNTING Finest resorts iu America along the 
GREAT NORTAERN RAILWAY 
in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 

& Write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A, 

St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 
FISHING. New England Agent, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston, for particulars. Ex- 
cursions to finest resorts following the National 
Teachers’ Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11. 


Dr. Warner’s Four-in-Hand Cora- 
line Corset is a great favorite with 
many ladies, as it is short on the hips 
but long in front. It is folly to try to 
fit every lady with the same shape of 
Corset. We have 24 styles of Cor 
line Corsets, at prices ranging from 
one to three dollars. 

Sold by leading merchants. 


WARNER BROS., Manufacturers, 
New York AND CHICAGO. 


FITS! 


Wh y cure I donot mean merely to stop thes 
Y 


en 
fora time and then have them return again. 
[have made the disease of FITS, EP 
PSY or FALLING 
rem: 


cure, 
infallibl . Give Express and 
we ROOT, Me 183! Pearl st. New 


KINDERGARTE 


suPPLins,) * st. 


CINCINNATI! BELL FOUNDRY 
INCINNATT, O., sole makers of the 


Church, School and Fire Alarm 
Catalogue with over £200 vestimonisis 
Mention this paper. 
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BY CLARA MARCELLE GREENE. 


I stood to-day in a schoolhouse old, 
Where my young steps were light and free, 
Through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
And all my life was yet to be. 

There were bashful girls and beardless youth, 
And dog-eared books all scattered about ; 
And the master’s likeness, drawn with truth, 

On a slate with the corners broken out. 


I stood, and all those careless days 
O’er my worn heart came drifting back ; 

The songfal ease, the lightsome ways 
Which in all after years we lack. 

Oh, the early loves and the laughing girls, 
The innocent idyls without alloy! 

Oh, the angel in pantalets and curls, 
Beloved by me,—and that other boy! 


Ah, the way she balanced between us twain 
Comes back with harrowing force to me! 
For the true proportions of bliss, ’tis plain, 
Are never wrought out by the “‘ rale of three!’’ 
Well, we know of nats by the empty shell ; 
And never the bed of a brook so dry, 
But the smoothness of its stones will tell 
Of the stream that used to go rushing by. 


I take my place among those that were, 
Content to feel I have had my hour; 
The buds are rosy and sweet and fair, 
But the fruit comes only after the flower. 
Romance and history aye repeat, 
And love and youth sustain no loss; 
For another girl sits in that angel’s seat, 
And two other boys throw billets across! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr. Jonn Cooper, Leavenworth, Kans. : The ten- 
dency of a good school system, when intelligently applied, 
is to elevate both teachers and pupils. 


Supr. E. B. McEtroy, Oregon: It is indispensable to 
the success of a school that the teacher should govern 
well without much fuss, show, or friction. 


Surr. W. B. Ferausen, Middletown, Ct.: A gradu- 
ate from a normal school may fail, but she will fail in 
spite of her normal training, not because of it. 


Supr. James MacAuister, Philadelphia: The intro- 
duction of manual training will bring our, education into 
closer harmony with the spirit and tendency of the age. 


Surr. F. B. Gautt, Tacoma, W. T.: Hard study 
breaks down the health of few pupils. Modern methods 
of instruction do not require any very severe or prolonged 
application. 

Supt. Joun Jasper, New York City: The time has 
surely come when judiciously selected class or graded 
school libraries should be made to do the important work 
for which they may be readily adapted in a broad scheme 
of public instruction. There are scores of books already 
suitable for this purpose. 

Supt. O. M. Branp, Paterson, N. J.: There should 
be but one standard by which to measure teachers, and 
that is their fitness and willingness to do honest, conscien- 
tious, thorouzh work. No social, political, religious, or 
personal consideration should have the slightest weight 
when these qualities are wanting. 

Surr. H. W. Compton, Toledo, O.: A good deal more 
in the way of special training and preparation should be 
demanded from young and inexperienced graduates, who 


offer themselves to us for employment as the instructors 
of youth. These young and inexperienced graduates, as 
a rule, develop into good teachers. Bnt they do so at 
our expense. At the outset, they are raw and unskilled 
in the work of professional teaching. Our rule requiring 
these applicants to visit schools for one term as a condi- 
tion precedent to their employment is a wise one ; but it 
is not sufficient. The least that we ought to demand is 
one year of special preparation for this great profession. 


WANTED, — DISCRETION. 


BY A LOOKER-ON. 


A lady who was visiting a city school recently, spoke 
to the teacher concerning a child who had done remark- 
ably good work. Her words of approval were spoken in 
an undertone, but the teacher replied in tones so loud 
that all the children could easily hear, “Oh, Annie is a 
very smart child. She knows more than her big sister 
does already, and is in the same class with her.” 

The visitor made no comment. Poor Annie, to hear 
such woful praise. Poor sister, to be goaded or embit- 
tered by such comparisons. Poor teacher, to know so 
little of child nature, and to work such harm so recklessly. 
The vanity and self complacency with which little Annie 
was learning the habit of looking down from her little 
pinnacle upon the lesser attainments of the older sister, 
are sad accompaniments of her growth in knowledge of 
the three R’s. The pain, the jealousy, or the indiffer 
ence which in the older sister’s life, marked the result of 
the unwise dealing, are features too serious to be ignored, 
or even measured, beside the progress in the nominal work 
of the grade. 

Why this mistake? Because the teacher lacked fine 
instincts,—and was not sensitive herself, perhaps. Because 
she had not the happy power to put herself in a child’s 
place. Because her ideals were not high, the number of 
words spelled or problems solved counting for more, in 
her eyes, than the growth in gentleness and meekness 
and truth. She herself needed to grow. 

But because she was not fine, her sensitive pupils were 
hurt. Because she did not understand, she wrought pos- 
itive harm. Because her ideals were low, sho failed to 
lift her children to a higher plane. Except as she was 
noble and womanly, her pupils must suffer at her hands. 

Her case is not unique. This teacher is unfortunately 
one of many. For the sake of the children, for the sake 
of the profession, for their own sakes, too, may they grow 
into deeper insight and fashion higher ideals. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


When I met him out walking it was noticeable at once 
that in dress he was a conservative; he by no means 
clothed himself in dull black like the coventional of our 
day. His tightly fitting black velvet coat was relieved 
by a broad band of orange; it was worn over a waistcoat 
of pale blue, thickly dotted with black. His coat was or- 
namented with a succession of projections of steel-blue 
which seemed in his wardrobe to fill the place of buttons ; 
these reflected the sun and gave him a dazzling appear- 
ance. 

It was in the immediate vicinity of the peach tree that 
I made his acquaintance, and from various indications I 
gathered that his domicile was located within its leafy 
boughs. My superior generalship enabled me to make a 
prisoner of this gentleman, which, as you may imagine, 
was dove with every courtesy. Having at hand a sheet 
of cardboard it was slipped beneath his feet, of which he 
possessed from the human point of view a superfluity, 
and he was thus conveyed to an apartment devoted to the 


entertainment of such strangers. 


He was introduced into pleasant quarters, given a 
luncheon of peach leaves, and through the black bars of 
his wide prison was studied at leisure. 

On the following morning several of his cousins out on 
a promenade were captured in the same locality, and in- 
ducted by similar measures into his apartment. At 
first these little captives were very restless, traveling 
round and round their domain nntil they became con- 
vinced that iron cages do “a prison make.” They pos- 
sessed the usual caterpillar appetite, and ate ravenously 
of the fresh leaves supplied to them daily. Atlast each of 
the old gentlemen selected a leaf or two and by some won- 
derful weavings made of it a convenient little home, fast- 
ening the leaves on either side to the wire screen with 
white threads, and then retiring within and shutting the 
door. During this process the spinners seemed to shrink 
into very small proportions. 

At last there were five of these mysterious little cham- 
bers where the inmates were sleeping themselves into new 
and beautiful forms. We were careful not to disturb 
them, and for months no one would have suspected the 
life hidden within these withered exteriors. 

After long waiting-time the dead leaves and silken 
bands parted, and from one home after another emerged 
downy things. They were clad in cream color, with tiny 
yellow heads and orange ribbons, cravat fashion, about 
their throats. 

We knew of the first comer that he was a member of 
the moth family, and not a denizen of the butterfly world, 
as might be probable from his appearance ; for his body 
was not contracted into a waist, his antenne were pointed 
at the end and not knobbed, and when he rested he did 
not fold his wings vertically but laid them down. In 
noticing this peculiarity we find the explanation of the 
fact that the moth wears all his fine colors on the under 
side of his wings, where they are safely hidden when he 
is resting. For itis at such times that he is especially 
apt to become the prey of birds or larger insects, and he 
is thus protected by the dull mottling of his wings which 
do not offer any marked contrast to the surroundings. 
The adaptation of bird and insect to their environments 
opens a field of observation to which we are strangely 
blind. 

The moth is an eminently practical creature, and soon 
begins to search for a suitable locality to set up house- 
keeping. This is found upon a convenient tree bough, and 
there the eggs are left from which a new race shall 
spring. Those deposited last year are even now thrilling 
with life, and just as soon as the young peach leaves 
are large enough for food, long processions of little 
gentlemen will creep out, eager for acquaintance with 
sunlight and dew. 


THE LAW AND THE PEDAGOGUE.* — (V.) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.” 


ABSENCE AND TARDINESS. 


Rules concerning — Punishment for — Excuses— 
Discipline. 

Resuming their journey on the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, our party of pedagogues fell to talking about differ- 
ent phases of the question that most interested them all ; 
for although it is a truism that “ shop talk” outside of 
the shop is offensive to courteous breeding, still, most of 
their fellow passengers were, like themselves, going to 
San Francisco for the express purpose of hearing similar 
questions discussed in open council; and they were live 
teachers, more or less engrossed by their theme, even out- 
side of school hours and school houses. They were not 
insensible to the magnificence, sublimity, and beauty of 
the region through which they were passing, and their 
conversation was frequently interrupted for hours by 


* Copyright, 1890. 
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“ views,” or talk developed by some sight of rare inter- 
est; and yet the thread of their discourse turned on 
school—as what good teacher's doesn’t ?—with more or 
less frequency and persistency. 

“Have you ever happened to see anything about ab- 
sence or tardiness in any of your law reports?” asked 
Miss Lamb ; “I am a little puzzled to know just how far 
either of those things is considered an offence against 
the best good of our schools, and both are so frequent in 
my own school as to be a real source of annoyance.” 

“Only last year the Supreme Court of Indiana‘ decided 
that tardiness is such an offence,” said Miss Lawyer, 
smiling ; “and as long ago as 1876 the Supreme Court of 

Vermont? said, by Judge Barrett, that some things would 
not excuse absence, and he upheld the committee for ex- 
eluding children for such reason.” 

“ Did he make this general, or only as applicable to the 
case in hand?” inquired Mr. Searing. 

“ Quite general ; he said that in order to realize the in- 
tent of the Constitution the schools must be subjected to 
system and order, under established rules, and that the 
law charges the committee with the duty of adopting all 
requisite measures for their regulation and for the im- 
provement of the students.’’ 

“This places the power in the hands of the committee, 
then, rather than in those of parents, does it not?” in- 
quired Miss Lamb. 

“ Yes, it does that,” assented Miss Lawyer. 

“ That is just what has bothered me,” said Miss Lamb. 
“In many instances the parents of my pupils have conceded 
the right of our board to control and direct the studies 
of the pupils who were present, but have thrown down 
the gauntlet on the question of compulsory attend- 
ance.” 

“Jadge Barrett touched upon this,” said Miss Lawyer, 
“when he said that if we grant that right to parents as 
against the official right of the committee, then, practically, 
the ground of system, order, and improvement has no 
existence; and that it makes no difference, so far as its 
effect on the schools is concerned, whether the detention 
involves conscience, will, whim, or the pocket.” 


“ The case you mention was one of conscience, was it 
not?” queried Mr. Mitchell, who joined the party at 
Denver, but who had taken great interest in all questions 
discussed. 

“ Yes, purely,” replied Miss Lawyer; “and in this 
case it was simply some Catholic parents who wanted 
their children to attend services on one of their holy days, 
—Corpus Christi, I believe,—and the children were ex- 
pelled by the committee for their absence from school for 
that purpose.” 

“Cases like that are not common, are they?” asked 
Miss Brown. 

“Oh, no; I think not. Two of similar import came 
up from the school district of Decorah in 1871, in the 
Sapreme Court of Iowa+, and the presiding Judge quoted 
from the Assembly Acts to show that the power to make 
and enforce rules for governing the schools rested with 
the board of directors and superintendent; and he said 
that a rule providing suspension as a punishment for ab. 
sence or tardiness, except from sickness or other unavoid- 
able cause, was reasonable and proper for the government 
of the school. One of the judges expressed his concur- 
rence, and quoted from the Constitution® to show that the 
Legislature had devolved upon it the duty, and was clothed 
with the power, to provide for the education of the youth 
of the state through the common schools, and to make 
needful rules and regulations for the same. J udge Miller 
dissented, both as to the conclusions reached and as to 
the reasons upon which such conclusions were founded.” 


“Has there not been a case somewhere, sometime, in 
which a child was whipped by a superintendent, for ab- 
sence to attend a Protestant child’s funeral?” asked Miss 
Montgomery. 

“Not exactly that,” replied Miss Lawyer; “but for 
stubbornness in refusing to render an excuse for such absence 
to the teacher in charge, for insubordinatiun in refusing to 


(1) Fertich vs. Michener, 9 Western Reporter, page 394, III. Ind. 472. 
(2) + aaa vs. Tyler, 48 Vermont, page 444; 21 American Reports, 


(3) General Statutes of Vermont, section 39. 
ses”) Burdick vs. Babcock, and Chandler vs. Babcock, 81 Lowa, page 


(6) Ohapter 172, sections 22, 27, 51. 


obey her reasonable commands, and for running home in- 
stead of taking a note to the superintendent as she di- 
rected him to.” 

“« Where was this case, and when?” asked Miss Mont- 
gomery again. 

“Tt was in Indiana,? and about ten or a dozen years 
ago, I think. The case first referred to is one of the 
most prominent among the late cases that have come un- 
der my observation, wherein the court has recognized the 
offence of tardiness as being detrimental to the good of 
the school.” 

“ Will you tell us about it, please?” inquired Professor 
Newell. 

‘With pleasure. One of the pupils in one of the public 
schools in Shelbyville came to the schoolroom door on an 
extremely cold morning in January, 1885, but found it 
locked. She therefore returned to her home, through 
the cold and snow; and as a result, both feet were frozen, 
and, as the complaint stated, permanently injured.” 

“ How dreadful! ” exclaimed Miss Lamb. “ Surely a 
rule must be held arbitrary and unreasonable which could 
cause such a terrible result.” 

“ Judge Niblack said that tardiness is a recognized 
offence against the good order and proper management of 
all schools, and that a tardy pupil ought not, therefore, 
to complain of some inconvenience or annoyance at having 
to remain in some other part of the building for the short 
period of time required to complete the morning exer- 
cises ; but he said that in enforcing such a rule, due re- 
gard must be had to the health, comfort, age, and mental 
as well as physical condition of the pupils, and to the cir- 
cumstances attending each particular emergency.”’ 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. 

Mr. Editor : —Daring my stay in Washington lately I had the 
rare pleasure of visiting some schools, and it seems as thongh | 
ought not to let the opportunity pass by to inform the teachers of 
the country, through the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, this incom- 
parable exponent of advanced American education, what they miss 
if, on visiting the capital, they do not devote at least a few 
days to an inspection of its schools, Mr. W. B. Powell, the 
present superintendent, did not (as so many superintendents all over 
the country seem to think it their daty to do) take the visitor in 
hand and pilot him around, opening to him only bright vistas. Oo 
the contrary, he said, ‘‘Go into any school you may see, you will be 
welcomed everywhere; you need not even a letter of introduction.’’ 

Few superintendents can speak thus confidently, but it was soon 
observed that the confidence he has in his teachers and their work 
is well founded. What struck me personally as the highest and 
most flattering praise for the superiatendent, was the fact that 
the teachers with whom I spoke had naught to say but pleasant 
words about their leader. They loyally support him, and have en- 
tered heart and soul into his ideas of reform, and that with a zeal 
and ardor that cannot deserve a better purpose. We saw schools 
in different parts of the city, and found them in point of order, in 
management and results, almost uniformly excellent. 

The limited space that the Editor can put at my disposal will 
not permit me to enter into a description of all the work I saw in 
the schools of Washington. I must confine myself to one organ of 
that magnificent organism,—the warm, throbbing, pulsating heart 
that pumps the ruddy glow of health into all the parts of the entire 
school system, — 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This school, in its present organization, is a creation of 
Mr. Powell. It is unique in its organization, which dis- 
plays the wisdom of both the founder and the present 
leader. Lacking a building of its own, this school is 
divided into two sections; one has its practice depart- 
ment in the Franklin school building, the other in the 
Webster building. Each section has four ascending pri- 
mary grades asa practice department; and since the num- 
ber of normal students is limited to forty, it is easily seen 
what excellent opportunities they have in acquiring 
experience in teaching and handling classes. The pro- 
fessional work proper is so arranged that the whole 
number take their lessons together. 

The principal of the normal school at Washington, one 
would think, must be a person of commanding personal 
appearance ; but that is far from being the case. Mrs. I. 
Gilbert Myers is a rather small person, of slight build, 
but her intelligence and sympathy make up for that ap- 
parent deficiency. After conversing with her, it is not 
astonishing to notice that both students and teachers work 
in perfect harmony with her. I heard several lessons on 
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able methodical skill and professional knowledge. Mrs, 
Myers, with rare circumspection, eliminates all unessep. 
tial parts of teaching, leaving it to the students to be sup. 
plied with them by experience in the practice department. 
She confines her work to the essentials and most impor. 
tant part of primary work, unlike so many male profes- 
sors who “honestly endeavor to tell their students al! 


they know.” 

Indeed, to tell the truth, she says comparatively little, 
avd makes the students do most of the work; she is to 
that school what the heart is to the human body,—un- 
noticed, but absolutely essential. ‘Tirelessly and even 
faithfully, she keeps the organism of the school supplied 
with ever fresh ideas and suggestions; and, though 
little observed, she is the moving spirit of the entire 
school, in the classroom, among the method teachers, 
in the practice department,—everywhere her influence is 
felt, though not always seen. What a blessing such a 
teacher is to a school ! 

It is self-evident that an institution of this description 
must exercise a wholesome influence upon the entire 
school system of the city. The methods employed are of 
the most advanced to be found in America and Europe. 
There is none of that mind-killing book cramming which 
is said to be characteristically American. All teach- 
ing here is rationally based on observation. Witness 
this: One student said to me (it is one of the tricks of 
my trade to feel the pulse of an institution by engaging 
the students in conversation upon their work), “I should 
never attempt to give a lesson on the cat, unless I had a 
cat to show in the classroom.” “ But, my dear young 
lady,” said I, “ where will that lead you? According to 
that, you cannot give a lesson on the elephant.” “Ah, 
but that cat-lesson is the first of a series on cat-like an- 
imals which in the further course of the work ends with 
the lion and the tiger. Hence, I should have to find 
something upon which to build the knowledge I wish to 
convey concerning elephants. We thoroughly believe in 
Pestalozzi’s maxim, “‘ Observation is the absolute founda- 
tion of all cognition.’ ” 

It is plain that the Oswego Normal School is exerting 
a good influence all over the country, for wherever its 
graduates are placed (and Mrs. I. Gilbert Myers is one 
of them), they act like leaven. Mr. Powell showed splen- 
did generalship when he placed Mrs. Myers at the head 
of this school. 


Perhaps the most praiseworthy thing noticeable in the 
practice department is the aspect of unrestraint in the 
children. Their surroundings are those of a refined 
home. Their intercourse among themselves and with 
their teachers is pleasant, and the busy hum of incessant, 
inspiring work,—work that elevates and satisfies head and 
heart,—offers a marked contrast to the listlessness n0- 
ticeable in schools where the textbook is the main thing. 
The principal and her splendid staff of “ method teach- 
ers” seem to be aiming at making themselves “ super 
fluous,” as soon as possible, by making the students and 
little ones independent of the teacher’s aid. Yet they 
are always there, like the emperor on the coin ; their im- 
pression ig unmistakable. 


There is another feature in this school worthy of note 
and imitation,—it is the endeavor of the authorities to 
procure the best material for students. The graduates of 
the high school cannot all enter the normal school, only 
forty can be acccommodated ; hence the best material is 
secured by selecting from the hundreds of high school 
graduates. This is one of the essential causes of succes? 
of the normal school of Washington. This process of 
selection that takes place with great circumspection 8¢ 
cures the best fruit of the high school. These students 
hardly need coaching in the three R’s, or much academic 
instruction, but can bestow all their attention on the pro 
fessional science and the preparation of model lessons- 
Washington society is in general on a much higher level 
of intellectual culture than that of other cities, hence the 
students in the high school are naturally more cultured 
than elsewhere ; and if from the graduates the forty best 
ones are selected for admission to the normal school, there 
is no doubt but that the result must be beneficial to the 
schools of that city. 
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May 15, 1890. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


PENMANSHIP DAY. 


ARRANGED BY E. C. THOMPSON, SAGINAW, MICH. 


(The following program is arranged for use in the public schools of 
Saginaw, Mich., May 21, 1890. It seems to us one of the every-way 
best departures of the age, and we feel like thanking Mr. Thompson 
in the name of the profession for his embodiment of a capital idea. 


—Ep]j 
SUGGESTIONS. 


Cover the blackboards with specimens of the best work the 
pupils can produce in penmanship and drawing. In the higher 
grades business forms, notes, drafts, checks, ete , may be drawn 
and neatly filled in. 

Have the walls and the tables covered with the work of pupils 
on paper with pencil and pen,—essays, language work, etc. 

Autographs of noted men may be reproduced on the blackboard, 
and autograph letters may be exhibited. A valuable aid will be 
found in English Literature in the Reign of Victoria, G P. Pat- 
nam’s Sona, New York. 

Let each papil write in his neatest hand an invitation to his par- 
ents and friends to be present on the ‘‘ Penmanship Day.’’ 

A souvenir made by the pupils io drawing and writing, tied in 
neat ribbons, may be presented to each visitor. 

Programs for the literary work should be iv the handwriting of 
the pupil. 

Ushers may wear badges printed in silk, showing the rooms to 
which they belong. 

The author is indebted to the Penman’s Journul for the recita- 
tions found in this exercise, and teachers can find all material 
necessary for blackboard drawings in that publication. 

1. Music.— 

2. In concert. 

ODE TO THE PEN. 
Hail, Servant Pen, to thee we give 
Another pleasant hour. 
’Tis time to bid our memories live, 
And weave our thoughts in flowers. 


The Pen, the Pen, the brave old Pen 
Which stamped our thoughts of yore, 

Through its bold tracings oft again 
Oar thoughts will freshly pour. 


In school day scenes and social bowers 
It paints one’s visions gay, 

And yields to life's declining hours 
A solace in decay. 


Then be thy movements bold and true, 
Friend of the laboring mind, 
Light, shade, and form entrance the view, 
And glow through every line. — Spencer. — 


3. Pen Gems (by seven pupils). 
(a) The pen in the hand that knows how to use it is one of the 
most powerful weapons known. 

(+) As the tongus of the absent, how charming. 

(c) When virtue guides it, how beautiful. 

(d) When self-respect gives it new vigor, how pleasing. 
(e) When scurrility wields it, how contemptible. 
(f% When wit sharpens it, how fatal. 

(g) ’Tis the weapon of the soul. 

4. Music. 

5. Recitation : 

THE GODS’ CONVENTION, 

The gods (don’t ask me whence this legend, pray), 
Wearied with feasts ambrosial day by day, 

Were bent on something to be out of rule, 

And pitched, by chance, upon a writing school. 

Or rather, let me call it a convention, 

Where each should bring his good quill’s invention ; 
And to avoid all chance of fear or fury, 

They made the wise Minerva judge and jury, 

And, at the last, with stoop of condescension low, 
They let poor mortals in, half price, to see the show. 
All being seated, and the man with lemonade 
Going the rounds, the thirsty gods to aid 

(Although my schoolboy lore is getting seedy, 

IT think the fellow’s name was Ganymede), 

The show began; and sure, ’twas quite a sight 

To view the letters those great gods did write ; 

The birds, the deer, the scaly, twisting snakes, 

And snowy swans, that swam in reedy lakes, — 

All here were pictured out in inky length, 

Though drawn, as Paddy played the fiddle, ‘‘ by main strength.” 
At length Apollo said, with bearing high, 

‘* Perchance ’twere well to let these mortals try ; ’’ 
And haughty smiled, as if in secret scorn, 

That any could compete with heavenly born. 

Then from amid the ranks of earthly men 

Stepped Dennis, wielder of a graceful pen, 

Black, Bosworth, Rogers, Rice, and Wallihan, 
Behind their leader, following to a man; 

And traced with rapid hand and curious art 

Birds that seemed ready from the page to start ; 
Wrote with a grace and ease amazing quite, 

And showed the gods what ’twas to write aright. 
And now Minerva, from the judge’s seat, 

Arose, and spoke in accents mild and sweet,— 
“This day has taught the gods that mortal men 

Are far before them with the mighty pen. _ 
Hereafter let the gode give up the field, 


Nor any longer strive, but graceful yield,” 


She ceased ; and all departed on their way, 
Worn with the labors of the eventful day. 
— Suggested by autographs in Scribner's Monthly. 


6. Exercise (by nineteen pupils).—‘‘ How Authors’ Write.”’ 

(a) Longfellow never shaded and was always neat and precise. 
Elegant on the whole. 

(6) Mre. Lucy Stone Blackwell puts her editorials for the 
Woman's Journal on the backs of circulars or any scrap of paper 
which comes to hand, in stiff, schoolgirlish characters, awkward 
and unformed, with frequent erasures and numerous paragraph 
marks. 

(¢) T. W. Higginson sends in his manuscripts on thin brown 
manila paper, in a careless, nervous, compact hand, with a moder- 
ate number of emendations. 

(d) George Parsons Lathrop’s manuscript is in nervous, jerky 
characters, with few erasures, and an exactness of punctuation 
and printers’ marks. 

(e) Jalian Hawthorne writes a hand in which the letters are all 
well formed, but which are so smal! that one almost needs a micro- 
scope to make them ont. 

(7) W. D. Howells’ handwriting is rather clear, very irregu- 
lar, and decidedly cramped. 

(g) Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney scrawls in a light, scraggy Italian 
hand all over her sheet, not easy to read and not very pretty to see. 

(hk) Nora Perry is fond of violet ink, and writes in a scrawling, 
graceful hand, which, in moments of haste, melts away into in- 
tricacies of illegibility. 

(i) Louise Chandler Moulton’s manuscript is unshaded, perfectly 
legible, punctuated, capitalized, and paragraphed with the utmost 
exactness. 

(j) Julia Ward Howe’s literary work goes to the printer in 
writing wholly unehaded, and with separate letters often twirled 
and crushed out of shape. 

(k) Celia Thaxter writes an odd back-handed chirography, with 
a margin on the left, but ranning sharply to the edge of the paper 
on the right. 

(!) Mary Booth, editor of Harper’s Bazar, wrote in easy, un- 
even characters quite difficult to read. 

(m) George Wm. Curtis writes in an easy running hand, as leg- 
ible as print, 

(n) Admirers of Charles A. Dana would hardly imagine that his 
fine editorials are written in a small, neat hand, with a pen dipped 
in violet ink, instead of in gall. 

(0) Jean Ingelow’s copy is scrawled upon unruled paper. 

(p) Mark Twain writes a clear, business-like hand. 

(gq) A very odd-looking manugcript is that of William Winters. 
One is impressed at first glance, that it is written in Japanese 
characters, so strange and crooked it is. It is easily read, however; 
is written on small sheets, and is liked by the compositor. 

(r) Miss Louise M. Alcott cultivated a swinging backhand pen- 
manship, the lines far apart and easily read. 

(s) Lucey Larcom’s hand is cramped and old-fashioned. 


7. Recitation: ‘‘A Bit of Advice.’’ 

That writing ia the best for all business purposes which combines 
with perfect legibility the greatest ease and rapidity of execution. 
Were writing faultless but tedious in its execution, it could no 
more be ‘‘ good business-writing’’ than could rapidly executed 
scrawls. These qualities of construction and movement must be 
combined, to do which there must be, jirst, utter simplicity of form 
and easy combination ; second, afree and enduring movement. To 
secure simplicity of form, every flourished and unnecessary line 
should be omitted. A single form of the plainest type for each of 
the capitals should be used; the writing should be small and un- 
shaded, as the pen can be carried over short spaces with greater 
ease and rapidity than over long ones, while every shade requires a 
special contraction of the muscles, which exhausts and retards the 
power and speed of the hand. A pen of more than medium coarse- 
ness should be used, else the unshaded lines will Jack the requisite 
strength for legibility; and, besides, a very fine pen is too soon 
worn out, and, from its sharpness, glides less freely over the paper. 

8. Music. 

9. Exerétse (for seven pupils). 


HOW GENERALS AND STATESMEN WRITE. 


(a) General Burnside made half a dozen words cover a whole 
page of commercial paper. His huge, scrawling characters, plain 
as those on a circus poster, seemed to literally chase each other 
down the page, or, rather, to be festooned over it like the clusters 
of a wild grape vine. 

(6) General Hancock’s hand was clear, beautiful, and regular, 
but unfortunately disfigured by an unnecessary profusion of heavy 
downward dashes, 

(c) Gen. John A. Logan’s name appeared in a series of coarse, 
black, upright characters. 

(d) Gen. Joseph P. Hawley writes an elegant and graceful auto- 
graph. 

(e) Gen. W. T. Sherman writes his name in strong, upright let- 
ters, with two bold flourishes just large enough to give emphasis to 
the whole effect. It is as bold and dashing as one of his fierce cav- 
alry charges. 

(f) Alexander H. Stevens’ autograph is in a hesitating, small, 
tremulous hand. 

(g) James G. Blaine’s hand is large, bold, and distinct, all let- 
ters and words being connected throughout. 

10. Recitation: 


A POOR BOY’S SUCCESS, 


In the springtime of youth, with a brow white as truth, 
And an eye that was fearless, yet kind, 
I saw a young man some copy slips scan, 


And I thought, ‘‘ Here’s a studious mind,”’ 


’T was a poor farmer's lad, a boy who ne’er had 
The polish that fortune may give ; 

Bat ev’ry one knew he was noble and true, 
That his good name was destined to live. 


For courage and health are better than wealth, 
And a purpose was born of his need : 

** At trifles don’t stop, for there’s room at the top,”’ 
Was his motto,—a brave one, indeed. 

“* T'll write a choice hagd, for that wi!l command 
A position of trust, by and by,”’ 

To some one he said, who was shaking his head, 
And calling ‘‘ sich pothooks too dry.’’ 


While others abed into dreamland were led, 
From *‘ Gaskell’s Compendium ”’ he 

Did study each rule, as though in a school,— 
The family cat on his knee! 

All cosy and bright, ’spite the darkness of night, 
The backlog did sing as it glowed, 

And in every seam he pictured the gleam 
Of the stars o’er his future’s grand road. 


Ah! ’twas not in vain! I saw him again, 
Neath the light of a broad chandelier ; 
As he closed up his books, there was that in his looks 
That told of success and good cheer. 
He was governor's aide, high in favor and grade, 
All won at the point of the pen; 
Without boosting or pelf, he had made of himself 
A pattern of manhood ’mong men! 


—George Bancroft Griffith. 
AUTOGRAPHS. 
The autograph stands for the man, 


For what he is, has been, 
For all his fature’s promise holds, 
And all he hopes to win. 


The secrets of his bygone faith, 
With all his zeal’s warm strife, 

His energy, his pride, his will, 
Stand forth portrayed to life. 


The autograph speaks for all time, 
His faith-dream from life’s deeps ; 

The hidden thought springs forth to light, 
The soul-pulse through it leaps. 


Life’s progress from the shoreless Past, 
For each is here made plain ; 

Its germs, conception, birth, and growth, 
With all growth’s promised gain. 


The history of cause, effect, 
The autograph doth speak, 

From standing of life’s present worth, 
To all ite trust shall seek. 


Through stage by stage or loss or gain, 
Or gain, and loss, and change, 

The triumph or defeat stands clear 
For being’s boundless range. 


Eternal mysteries of birth 
And soul-growth here find voice ; 
Transmitted graces, gifts, and gains, 
In pride through it rejoice. 


The gifts of spirit from on high, 
In special love bestowed, 

The pride of genius, wealth of thought, 
Have found expression’s mode, 


Life, with the soul of all its past, 
Back to its primal source, 

Leaps to the finger tips to pledge 
The future’s onward course. 


Unthinkingly, unknowingly, 
Fall oft the tale is told, 
Which, written, we can ne’er recall 
For love, or grief, or gold. 
12. Music. 
13. In Concert. 
THE CLOSING EXERCISE. 


The tongue is not the only way 

Through which the active mind is heard ; 
But the good pen as well can say, 

In tones as sweet, a gentle word. 


Then speed we on, this art to gain, 
Which leads all others in its train, 
Embalms our toils from day to day, 
Bids budding virtues live for aye, 
Brings learning home the mind to store, 
Before our schoolday scenes are o’er. 


= 


In the Desert of Sahara artesian wells of the depth of 230 feet 
steadily pour out 5,000 gallons per minute of brackish water. 


The Cape of Good Hope can now be reached by telegraph by way 
rth Nag coast of Africa, as well as by way of the red Sea and 
dar. 


In 1886, the Prince of Monaco, wishing to study the course of 
the Galf Stream, threw into it some copper flasks from the Hiron- 
delle. Three of these flasks have come ashore on the south coast 
of Iceland, two near the O Mountains, in the Rangarvall district, 
and the third at Fioj, in the Arnaes district, 
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Ter : : : i d rapidity with which the work 
h t tto delivers his address, and the] prised at the accuracy an 

Methods for the Schoolroom. PP sad soc Pap pedir and cross questioned. |is accomplished. A knowledge of the aliquot parts of 


NOTES. 
Secours, if possible, ease of manner in recitation. 
Tue daily paper can help\the geography}{lesson ma- 
terially. 
ScHOOLYARD grading is as important as tree planting, 
more so in some towns. 


KITCHEN HYGIENE QUESTIONS. 


What is the use of digestion? 

What is saliva ? 

Is it in the mouth except when food is there ? 
Is it an acid or an alkali? 

Which kind of food does saliva affect ? 
Which kind of food does gastric juice affect ? 
Name some foods that are easily assimilated ? 
Why do we toast bread ? 

What is the proper way to toast bread ? 
What is the meaning of nutrition ? 

What are stimulative foods ? 

What are stimulants ? 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS. 


1. On which side are the mountain slopes most abrupt ? 

2. In which zone are most of the volcanoes ? 

3. What American city has suffered from a recent 
earthquake ? 

4. About how large is the heaviest nugget of solid gold 
ever discovered ? 

5. About how high are Niagara Falls ? 

6. Which is the mightiest river in the world? 

7. Upon what does the permanent nature of a spring 
depend ? 


ANSWERS. 
1, On the water side. 


2. In the torrid zone. 

3. Charleston, South Carolina. 

4. The Welcome nugget, found in Africa in 1858, weighed 2,(20 
oz., and was worth $35,000. 

5. 164 feet. 

6. The Amazon. Its basin is about eight times the size of 
France; in length, 3,600 miles. 

7. Upon the supply of water and the nature of the soil through 
which it passes, 


RECEPTION DAY EXERCISES. 
BY C. M. HAIGER. 
THE MOCK TRIAL. e 


One of the many plans for relieving the monotony of 
the reception day is the mock trial. This diversion will 
prove useful in the grammar grade of an ordinary public 
school. A few days previous to the appointed afternoon 
the teacher might choose from the pupils two lawyers for 


the prosecution, two for the defence, a prisoner, and a 


sheriff, while he himself might act as judge. The pris- 
oner may be charged with throwing a piece of paper on 
the schoolroom floor while the teacher and pupils were 
absent from the building. 

The teacher might make the following statements to the 
prosecuting attorneys, for them to prove by witnesses se- 
lected by themselves: 1. The prisoner had an object for 
throwing paper on the floor,—such as spite against the 
teacher. 2. He had threatened to do such an act. 3. 
He was known to have such a piece of paper as was thrown 
upon the floor. 4. He was known to be in the building 
during the hours whea the act was done. 5. The paper 
was really thrown upon the floor, and could not have been 
blown there by the wind. 6. The prisoner had done such 
things before. 

The other side can be given a set of propositions of 
opposite meaning, and the attorneys instructed to subpena 
five witnesses each. Mock subpoenas are to be issued by 
the judge (teacher) to the sheriff, who serves them upon 
the chosen witnesses. 

Oareception day tables are made ready for the judge, 
jury, and lawyers. The judge declares the court open. 
The clerk hands him a document, which proves to be a com- 
plaint against a certain pupil for throwing paper upon the 
floor. An indictment and warrant for arrest are issued 
by the judge. Each side is allowed to choose three jurors 


and the judge one more, thus making sure of a verdict 


by the majority, 


Both the lawyers for defence and prosecution take a hand 
atthe examination. Afterward the lawyers make their 
“summing up” pleas, the judge gives his charge, and 
the jury retire to decide upon a verdict. One half to 
three quarters of an hour is profitably occupied. 


“WANTED AN ONCE.” 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


1. I endeavor to secure punctuality: (a) By being 

punctual myself. During more than nine years of teach- 
ing I have never been tardy. (+) By having a “ roll 
of honor,” admission to which requires punctuality. 
(c) I have tried the experiment of requiring late pupils 
to write their names on the blackboard. (d) A “slow 
list,” including those who are not in their places five min- 
utes before schooltime, has proved very effective in some 
cases. 
2. Regularity of attendance may be secured: (a) By 
the teacher's example. For nearly nine years I did not 
miss a session. (6) Bya “roll of honor.” (c) By notes 
to parents. (d) By making school work interesting. 

3. Industry during school hours can be obtained only 
from the interested. Enforced and indifferent “ indus- 
try” is worthless in a school. It may be “all right” in 
a penitentiary. 

4. I endeavor to enlist the interest of parents in their 
children’s school work: (a) By school entertainments. 
(6) By a ‘roll of honor.” (c) By talking with the par- 
ents. (d) By a school paper. (e) By asking the par- 
ents to help in certain public exercises, such as the alumni 
dinner. ¥ 

5. With regard to home study I would say that the 
prescribed study hours are from 8 to 10 in the evening. 
Parents who live in the village are not at all severe about 
enforcing these hours. 

6. Pupils are promoted by examinations and averages 
assigned for daily work. 


A METHOD IN PERCENTAGE. 


BY THOS. E. THOMPSON, 
Principal Hunnewell Grammar School, Wellesley, Mass. 

As percentage is “the bugbear of American pupils,” I 
present a method that stands the test of practice. Before 
using it in the solving of problems, it is necessary that the 
scholars should be taught what is meant by the terms, 
percentage, base, rate, etc , and especially that the base is 
considered 100%. They will quickly grasp the idea, and 
will readily select the quantity which is equal to 100%. 
Let us take for illustration the following example :— 

A man sold a house for $6,800, which was 15% less than the 
house cost him. What did the house cost him ? 

Write upon the board two signs of equality, thus: = 
or, if any object to using these symbols, write the 
word ‘‘ is,” thus: - - - - - - is 
The cost price is usually the base, and therefore 100%. 
If the house cost 100%, and $6,800 is 15% less than it 
cost, $6,800 is 100% less 15%, or 85% ; thus, $6,800 
= 85%. This is the first equation formed. We want 
to find the cost, and that it is 100%. Then write $6,800 
=854%; ?= 100%, or cost = 100%. 

The problem resolves itself into this : If $6,800 is 85%, 
what is 100%? If $6,800 is 85%, 19% is and 
100% is #4399 x% 100 = $8,000. Let us now take the 
example as it was stated, and draw two diagonal lines.* 

$6800 = 85% 
r= 106% 

One line connects a given number with the required one, 
while the other line connects two given numbers. In ob- 
taining the result we multiply the latter numbers together 
and divide by the given number, which stands alone, or 
upon the line with X. This is always the case when like 
qualities are placed under one another and upon the same 
side. Always place the per cents. upon the right-hand 
side, and the remaining quantities involved in their cor- 
rect places upon the left of the signs of equality. 

Have the pupils solve many examples similar to this, 
at first requiring the analysis of each. You will be sur- 


is 


* In this case, one diagonal line would connect the $6300 
100 per cent, while the other would connect the » with the ss Soracen 


Rimilarly { 
problems, when aie used these diagoual 


100 is a great help in rendering the process simple 
through cancellation, and after the statement of the prob 


lem it should always be written ready to cancel. 
80 


$500 x 100 
= 85 800 X 100 _ 

In a short time problems are solved almost mechan- 
ically. But is this not wrong ? Are we not to avoid 
having scholars do their work in a mechanical manner? 
The best educators agree with Prof. Edward Olney in the 
following: “‘ There are two distinct and strongly marked 
general aims in arithmetical study : (1) To master the 
rationale of the processes, and (2) to acquire facility and 
accuracy in the performance of these operations. To se- 
cure the second, long continued drill with the mind quite 
unencumbered by any thought of the reasons for the proc- 
esses, will be indispensable.” Let us see to it that our 
method can be explained (not only how we do it, but why 
we do it) by every scholar in our class. When they can 
do this, let us train them to do the work with accuracy 
and rapidity. That it fulfills these requirements is what 
is claimed for this. Another advantage gained is that it 
obviates the necessity of dividing percentage into several 
cases. In some arithmetics used at the present time we 
find five or six problems, or cases, in simple percentage 
(i. e, not including any of its applications, as commission, 
insurance, ete.), with a rule for each. Imagine the pupil 
of twelve carrying about with him six rules and attempt- 
ing to keep them distinct while he decides which one fits 
the example he is puzzling over! We often find these 
five cases given : 

I. Given the base and rate, to find the percentage. 

II. Given the percentage and base, to find the rate. 

III. Given the percentage and rate, to find the base. 

IV. Given the amount and rate, to find the base. 

V. Given the difference and rate, to find the base. 

Let us see if examples under all these cases can be 
solved by the method above. 

I. Ten years ago the population of a city was 26,275. Its pres- 
ent population is 20% more. How much has it increased in popu- 
lation ? 


ome 
26275 = 100% 20 X 26275 
0% 5255. 


5 
Analysis: If 26,265 is 100%, 1% is *$3%4; and 
20% is 24232 «K 20 = 5255. 
II. An editor having 5.600 subscribers lost 448. What wad his 
loss per cent. ? 
5600 = 100% 443 X 190 
440 = 
Analysis: If 5,600 is 100%, 1% is 48,98, or 56; and 
448 is as many per cent. as 4° is contained times in 
448, or 448 X 24% = 8% 
III, The rent of a house is $330, which is 11% of its value. 
Wh at is its value ? 
30 
330 = 11% 330 X 100 
= 100% 
Analysis: If $330 is 11%, 1% is 48°; and 100% is 
100 «K 44° = $3,000. 


1V. A has $815.36, which is 4% more than B has. How mach 
money has B ? 


= 8 per cent. 


$825.36 = 104% 815,36 X 100 
x = 100% 104 


Analysis: If $815.36 is 104%, 1% is and 
100% is 8815.38 100 = $784. 

V. This case is illustrated by the first problem solved. 

A very common problem in percentage, but one which 
comes under none of the above cases alone, may be solved 
very simply by this method. 

By selling a farm for $2,340, an estate dealer lost 70% of the 


cost. For what should he have sold it to make 10% ? 
260 


2340 = 90% 2340 = 119 
110% 82860. 


Analysis : If $2340 is 90%,1% is #24 ; and 110% 
is $2542 x 110 = $2860. 

The principles involved in the above may be applied to 
what are commonly called “ Problems in Interest,” with 
the best results. They may also be used, of course, a 
solving all examples involving percentage, as in commis 


sion and brokerage, duties, profit and loss, ete., and 


Well ia both simple and compound proportion, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
— + we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


A PRIZE OFFER. 


So mach interest was shown in ‘Crazy Patchwork,” as pub- 
lished in a recent issue, that we reprint it, with a few additional 
stanzas, making the following offer : 

To any teacher, subscriber to the JOURNAL, sending a correct key, 
we will give any book in the market the retail price of which is 
not more than $1.50. 

The same offer is made to high and grammar school pupils. 

Keys must be mailed on or before June 15, 


CRAZY PATCHWORK. 
SELECTED BY J. H, ANTHONY, 8ST. HELENA, CAL. 


Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
That wreaths its old fantastic roote on high, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 
Implore the passing tribute of a sigh ? 


Foll many a gem of purest ray serene, 
That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind, — 
We see the same sights that our fathers have seen,— 
On with the dance! Let joy be unconfined! 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
Pursue the noiseless tenor of their way, 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
Westward the star of empire takes its way. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
Returned and wept, and still retarned to weep, 
And where the oriole hangs her swaying nest, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep! 


Noon by the north clock! Noon by the east! 
Beyond yon straggling brook that skirts the way ; 
To warn the reapers of the rosy east, 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day! 


Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
Far away in his cot on the mountain. 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
As he treads from the rock to the fountain. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Ona which falls no ray of light, 

Get thee back into the tempest, 
Carfew shall not ring to-night. 


The Aesyrian came down like a wolf on the fold,— 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told, — 
But we left him alone in his glory. 


Hail to the chief who in triumph advances, — 

O’er the bridga and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
So the multitudes come; even those we behold 

In the old oaken bucket, that hung in the well! 


Old Ironsides at anchor lay, 

Where the blades of the grave grass quiver. 
He saw Maud Maller standing still, 

By the flow of the inland river. 


O young Lochinvar has come out of the West, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail. 
But he lay like a warrior taking his reat— 

And the widows of Asshur are loud in their wail. 


Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Or music arise with voluptuous swell ? 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Shall jerk the philosopher out of his cell! 


Up from the south at break of day, 

Bozzaris his band. 
e hears the parson preach and pray,— 
With large and sinewy hand! ; 


Up rose old Barbara Freitchie then, 
ith fainting steps and slow; 
And climbed to the tower of the Old North Church, — 
Her fleece was white as snow. 


The judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

She leaned far out on the window-aill, 
And sang the song of the shirt. 


The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Amid the flowers and clover gay. 
To that far height none dared to go,— 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 


At midnight in the forest shades, 
When the evening sun is low, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour, 
You could hear his bellows blow. 


The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh, 
here Persia’s thousands stood, 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh, 
And on the main truck stood. 


' My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Whence all but him had fled, 
There stood the boy with dizzy brain, 
In the belfry overhead. 
The Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms and thus he spoke : 
If there be one among you who can say that ever in public fight 
or private brawl, my actions did belie my tongue, — 
Blaze with your serried columns! 
I will not bend the knee!— 
Faith, and won’t run, aither. Jist come out here, now, and 
stip on the tail o’ me coat, loike a man. Yis, that’s the talk. 


Come wid ye, and the divil take the biadmost, I’m » broth of a 


What wofal accerts load the gale, 
From night to early morn, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, — 
Give me three grains of corn. 


The bark that held the prince went down 
Into his dismal den, 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor,—~ 
He never smiled again. 


The melancholy days have come, 
The eaddest of the year, 

With a liver pad and a gouty toe, 
And scarce a single hair ; 


And when there comes a calm, mild day, 
ross the ocean foam, 
Far better be the barefoot boy, 
‘That drives the cattle home. 


At midnight in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay thinking—o’er the matter, 
How Jack and Jill went up the hill, 

To fetch a pail of water. 


The flames rolled on, he would not go, 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, the foe! — 

Give me rum! Oh! give me rum! 


Away! away! my steed and I, 
Up the wooden stairs with stealthy tread, 
We sped like meteors through the sky, — 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Came struggling through the everglade, 

A voice cried through the startled air : 
Forward! The Light Brigade! 


Strike! till the last armed foe expires! 

** Hold!’’ cried the farmer, ‘* not so fast!’’ 
Strike for the green graves of your sires! 

Out blazed the rifle blast! 


The combat deepens! Oa, ye brave! 
With eyelids heavy and red, — 

That only chance your life can save !— 
** Charge for the guns!’ he said. 


They tell us, sir, that we are weak, 
With sword, and spear, aud battle-ax ; 
A voice far up the height replied : 
Rags! Bottles! Sacks! 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the salary of U. S. Senators? of Representatives ? 
SWEDEN. 


— To “L, D. 0.’?: The sentence seems to me grammatically 


correct 
— To whom should the expression ‘* The Schoolmaster is abroad’’ 
be credited. CovENTRY. 


— Please tell through queries in what state and near what city 
is the center of the United States. B. B. R. 


— To ‘‘G.”’: The nickname you mention, ‘‘ Dizzy,’’ was once 


given to Benjamin Disraeli, the eminent English statesman. 
ANDREW. 


— To “G, T.’’: ‘*Secure five cents worth of gum tragacanth, 
put it in as much water as it will absorb and add a few drops of 
oil of cinnamon to prevent souring. Add a little water from time 
to time, and you will not find your mucilage all gone when you 


need it most. 


— To ‘H.,’’ Portland: Caffe is the Italian form of the word 
which in French is café. Florian’s establishment, which Mr. 
Howells mentions, is on the Piazza St. Marco, Venice. Rather 
singularly, if my memory is not at fault, the word on the sign in 
this particular imstance is spelled with a single /, At all events 
caf ‘fe is the common Italian form of the word. J. W. R. 


— To ‘‘ Academy ’’: Hugo de S. Charo, a preaching friar of the 
Dominican order, who was afterward a cardinal, was the first who 
compiled a concordance to the Bible. He died in 1262, more than 
450 years before the birth of Cruden, whose work is naturally an 
immense advance upon the original attempt. The latter was so 
great that it is said De Charo employed 500 brother monks as 
assistants. INSTITUTION, 

— What is the duty on 10 cases of shawls, average weight of 
each case 213} lb. ; invoiced at 19375 francs, rate of duty 50 cents 
per Jb. and 35 per cent. ad valorem? If I pay for the invoice with 
a bill of exchange at 5.154 and pay charges amounting to $67.50 
currency, what do the shawls cost me in currency, gold selling at 


$1.10 ? S. J. F. 
SOLUTION. 


213 5 Ibe. K 10 = 2135 lbs. 

$(2135 x 0 50) = $1067.50 specific duty. 

Francs (19375 — 5,155) = $3758.49 paid for shawls. 
$3758.49 X 0.35 = $1315.47 ad valorem duties. 
$1067.50 + $1315.47 = $2382.97 total duties. 
$3750.49 + $2382.97 = $6141.46 cost in gold. 
$6141.46 X 1.10 = $6755.61 cost in currency. 
$6755.61 + $67.50 = $6823.11 total cost of shawls. 


There are so many technical conditions in a practical example of 
this kind that it may be solved in several ways, unless the condi- 
tions are stated. Practically the duties are paid in gold, while the 
charges are paid in currency. Besides, the price one has to pay for 
exchange in remitting has nothing to with the value of the franc 
when paying duties; the first depends upon the credit of the banker 
on whom the draft is made, while the latter is fixed by govern- 
ment at 0.195. If theee conditions are not stated, the example 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
ProF. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 


HOMER AND VERGIL,.— (IL.) 


BY WILLIAM H. KLAPP, 
Episcopal School, Philadelphia. 


I. In teaching the Greek and Latin poets, Iam accustomed to 
devote a good deal of time to the literary and poetical part of the 
study; of course this has to vary from year to year, according to 
the class; if it is remarkably well up in the paradigms and syntax, 
I devote but a short time to them, only noticing at length peculiar 
forms or constructions : if, however, the class is but poorly equipped 
in these branches, more time is given to them, varying with the 
amount of knowledge possessed; but usually I make the boys un- 
derstand that the reading of the poets in both Greek and Latin is 
to be more of a literary than of a grammatical character. Parallel 
passages in the modern poets are cited, the beauty of the language, 
the elegance of the versification, and, above all, the poetical idea 
is brought prominently before them, and if a boy has any powers 
of verse-making, he is encouraged to develop it. (Of course some 
sorry lines have been produced, bat at times really excellent ren- 
derings have been made.) I insist upon the class being intimate 
with the author, and thoroughly familiar with ali places, persons, 
and events which are mentioned. The first is accomplished by 
finding upon the wall-map in class every place referred to, and the 
last two by reference to the many books on Mythology, Biography, 
etc., with which the library of the academy is well stocked; some- 
times I will take a few minutes from a recitation to read a passage 
in an English poet, bearing upon the lesson; ¢. g., on dZneid IL, 
116 eqq., the Iphigenia episode in Tennyson's ‘‘ Dream of Fair 
Women’’; or the Pyramus and Thisbe scene in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ on Ovid, Metam., 10, 55 eqq.,—and I invariably 
find an eager interest awakened in the boys with the consciousness 
that studying their Greek and Latin is notall gerund-grinding. It 
might be imagined that whilst pursuing this system the boys’ 
grammatical knowledge would suffer; this is not the case, on ao- 
count of the work that precedes and follows the reading of the 
poets. In Greek, Homer is led up to by Xenophen’s Anabasis, of 
course, and is directly preceded by some fifty pages of Herodotus ; 
this familiarizes the class with so many of the Homeric forms and 
peculiarities of expression, that the author does not present the 
trouble to the reader that he would if the latter were only ac- 
quainted with attic forms. And, again, Homer is followed by some 
attic prose writer, varying from year to year,—last year we read 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia,— daring which a careful review of the 
attic grammar was made, Then, in Latin, Vergil is either preceded 
by Ovid (about 1,500 verses), or, if the /neid is begun immedi- 
ately on finishing Cwsar, I give very short lessons in the first book, 
devoting fully half the time in class to parsing; upon concluding 
Vergil we take up Cicero, where, of course, the minutest attention 
is paid to the parsing. With the class that is going to college, for 
the last two or three months of their time, the reading is varied 
nearly every year, sometimes with prose, but more commonly with 
poetry; last year we read Plautus Mostellaria; this [ anticipated 
with a course of half a dozen lectures on Latin dramatic poetry. 


Again, in regard to the paradigms and syntax, a thorough knowl- 
edge of which is a sine qua non to every classical scholar, it should 
be stated that every class studies prose composition except 
the Vergil class, and I propose to introduce it there next year; and 
that frequently, at irregular intervals of which the boys are un- 
aware, instead of hearing the recitation, the hour is employed in 
giving the class paradigms to write upon the board; and, above all, 
and most important in its bearing, that reading at sight is consist- 
ently and frequently pursued throughout the whole Latin course. 
Every day the lesson of the preceding day is read in review, where 
a certain freedom is allowed to make good English periods; this 
review occupies five, or, if the lesson is very long, ten minutes; 
then the advance is construed, immediately after which I read it 
over to the class in English; this has been found of incalculable 
benefit ; it never takes more than two or three minutes, it presents 
the lesson as a whole to the boys, and clears up many things that 
they did not understand, perhaps, when their classmates were con- 
struing. An opportunity is then given to the class to ask any ques- 
tions, and these are always pertinent and useful, not only to the 
individual but to the class; occasionally a boy will ask an irrele- 
vant question to kill time, but this is always very transparent, and 
I simply say to him, that as it is a matter which interests him 
alone I cannot take up the time of the class, but that he may come 
to me after school and I will explain it with pleasure; of course, 
if I am engaged for twenty minutes or half an hour, and he has to 
wait for his explanation (?), it is unfortunate for him! Bat I no- 
tice that one or two sach instances in a year suffice to prevent any 
abuse of the freedom given. Lastly, for every two hundred and fifty 
verses a review is given for the lesson (with no advanee), when 
every boy reads aloud a passage, no excase being allowed; they ac- 
complish this ia about forty minutes, 


Sach are the methods that I have employed for a series of years 
past in (1) the teaching of the scanning of Homer, Vergil, and 
Ovid, and (2) in stadying and teaching the Greek and Latin poets. 
I do not say that I shall not vary them. I probably shall do so, ac- 
cording to the idiosyncrasies of classes, or as new methods or ideas 
suggest themaelves to my mind, or are derived from others; buat 
the general principles, and the particular practices that have been 
related haye been the most successfal in my hands, and if they 
shall prove of assistance to any of my co-laborers I shall be more 


pleased, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 15, 1890. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS help teachers. 
IF you go to St. Paul, go beyond. 


‘“‘ America’s To-mMoRROW”’ is to be the exercise next 
week. 


Evropr will see multitudes of American teachers this 
season. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS get the best teachers from Teachers’ 
Bureaus. 


EvIpENces multiply that the Bible has practically gone 
out of the public schools. ' 


“ Tue Children’s Happy Evenings Association” is one 
of London’s schemes of helping school children. 


SeconpaRy and intermediate education is in England 
provided wholly by voluntary, local, or private effort. 


Die Zeitschrift fuer das hoehere Schulwesen (Journal 
for higher education) publishes a news-item from Boston, 
concerning children’s free play rooms, under the caption 
(*England’’). 

GeRMANY is exercised over the fact that the number of 
medical students of the realm was almost double the aver- 
age number last year,—average, 2,675; last year it was 
5,019. A prize is offered for a remedy. 


Iw the last ten years 1,500,000 Prussian children have 
been taught in classes of seventy to one hundred, and 
600,000 in classes of one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty. In 1886 almost 12,000 children had no teachers 
at all. 


Ir was a strange coincidence that the Providence 
School Committee on the same evening (May 9) abolished 
corporal punishment and the Bible from the public schools. 
The special consent of parents must be obtained prior to 


WE are more and more impressed with the rare value 
of Boone’s Education in the United States. It is one of 
the few books that is indispensable in the library of every 
teacher who aspires to know the educational history of 
our country. No other fifty volumes give so much of 
this history in available form. 


Dr. J. G. Frren probably appreciated America as in- 
telligently as any English visitor has ever done, and yet 
the following sentence, which found its way into his vol- 
ume, Notes on American Schools, is amusing reading to 
an American: ‘In the remote northwest corner of the 
great state of New York, a clearance has been made in 
the ‘ forest primeval,’ ”’—this is Chautauqua. 


ProresstonaL Rest YeArs.—Harvard College has a 
generous provision for its instructors’ rest. Every full or 
assistant professor is entitled to leave of absence on each 
seventh year, receiving half pay. It is understood, how- 
ever, that he is to delay this special privilege if there is 
serious need of his remaining at his post. The leave in 
each instance is specially voted by the corporation. 


Tue following Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is to be earnestly advocated in the not dis- 
tant future: 


‘* No state shall pass any law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the exercise thereof; nor shall any municipal, 
town, or county organization, or any state, use or authorize or per- 
mit the use of its property, money, or credit, or any power of taxa- 
tion, for the purpose of founding, supporting, or aiding any church, 
religious denomination, society, school, or other institution or un- 
dertaking under sectarian, denominational, or ecclesiastical control. 
This article shall not have the effect to impair any rights of prop- 
erty already vested.’’ 


WE have been much pleased with the results of the 
‘ Questions,” of which we are publishing many under the 
department of “ Methods.” One report must answer for 
many. We published recently ‘“ Twenty Questions in 
Geography,” as prepared by Dr. E. E. White. In the 
Dilloway School, Boston, Miss Sarah J. Baker, principal, 
these questions were given in the first class without any 
special knowledge of what was coming, and of the entire 
class of forty, there were but two poor papers; 22 be- 
tween 75 and 85 per cent.; 10 between 85 and 90 per 
cent. ; 8 between 90 and 100 per cent. We were even 
more pleased with the character of the answers than with 
the percentages. 


Pepaaoaics In Cottear. — Columbia College, in its 
announcement of the graduate and under graduate courses 


course in the Science of education one hour weekly for the 


weekly for the year, these to be given on alternate years. 
The former embraces a discussion of the Science of educa- 
tion based upon psychology, the topics being: “The 
Laws and Conditions of Development,” “The Aims of 
Education,” ‘‘ The Psychology of Childhood,” “ Physical 
Education,” “ The Formation of Habits,” “The functions 


Educational Value of Various Studies,” etc., etc. 


tion, making $32; and via the Boston & Maine and its 


$27, plus $2 membership fee, making $29. 
We give these rates as per tariff of to-day. ‘They may 


round trip, whatever it may be, over these routes at that 


punishments, and there are to be no devotional exercises. 


connections, as per five routes advertised in the Jourwat| Celtic name. 
or Epvucation of April 3, page 221, the rate would be are always the oldest, and indicate the first dwellers in 4 
region. Names bestowed by a primitive people are inva 


, riably descriptive, i ing in the 
vary slightly, but will be the lowest limited fare for the spoken ue, ot ee 


Arpor Day 1n Connecticut. —Jadged by the returns 
from a hundred schools in Connecticut, it is estimated 
that some 4,000 shade trees were set out by school chil- 
dren on Arbor Day. This is undoubtedly a large esti- 
mate, but it is certain that many trees were planted on 
that day, several schools placing ten or more, and one 
twenty-two. The exercises were quite a feature of the 
day. Flag-raising characterized the day in several schools ; 
addresses were very generally in order ; memorial exer- 
cises were held in some cases. More shrubs than trees 
were planted in rural districts where flowering shrubs are 
a greater rarity than trees. In one instance the day was 
devoted to cutting down and trimming up trees by the 
roadways about town, as this would contribute more to 
the beauty of the town. In many cases the day was util- 
ized in clearing and grading the school grounds. An out- 
ing in the woods for the study and enjoyment of trees, 
was the way some celebrated the day. All in all, it was 
a great “nature” day throughout the state. 


Tue Doctor-PRoFEssOR.—It is quite a shock to the 
steady-going New Englander who lives where titles are 
rare, to go through those states in which every visitor 
must be either a “doctor,” ‘ professor,” “ general,” 
“colonel,” or “captain.” We have always regarded it 
as a misfortune for a man to be ill and require a doctor, 
but it is annoying for a well man to take an emetic, for 
an untitled man to wear the degree. When a man comes 
to be known as “the professor,” “the doctor,” “the 
colonel,” ete., his real name is lost from sight. We have 
always felt that Mark Hopkins, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Lyman Abbott, 
Stanley Hall, George Howland, e¢ a/, had much to be 
thankful for in that they warded off all titles, real or imag- 
inary. It is amark of true grandeur for any man to evade 
the popular titles. Most of the men referred to were 
given their degrees, but they succeeded in making their 
names mean so much more without than with the titles, 
that they appear like a pyramid upon a desert. So com- 
mon are these titles that the assumption is that any man 
who does any literary or expert professional work must 
be titled. 

We are not unmindful that a few men have succeeded 
in making the “ Doctor,” ‘ President,” ‘ Professor,” 
*Gen.,”’ or “Col.,””’ mean but one educator in all the 
world,—as in the case of Dr. Harris, President Eliot, 
Professor Payne, General Morgan, and Colonel Parker. 
A few such instances are impressive in their singularity. 

There seems to be a call for a crusade to teach man- 
kind the dignity, honor, and professional virtue of a plain 


in philosophy presents, among other attractive features, aland simple “ Mr.,” and the higher honor of attaining a 


reputation so rarely earned, of having a man’s name 


year, and a course in the History of education one hour|stand by itself, as in the case of Mark Hopkins, Stanley 


Hall, and George Howland. 


CELTIC NAMED. 


One can scarcely read an English newspaper without 


of Play,” “Sense-Training,” ‘The Education of the|h@ving his attention called to the heterogeneous character 
Attention, Memory, Judgment, and Reasoning Powers,” |f the local names Scanning a map of the British Isles 
“The Cultivation of the Feelings and the Will,” “The| bewilders us till recourse is had to history for explanation 
of this varied geographical nomenclature. It is a familiar 
record that in times long past successive waves of popula- 
tion swept from the mysterious East over Europe, each 
Sr. Paut AND Return.—The several railroad com- with extirpating force, the Cymric following the Gelic, 
panies between Boston and St. Paul have unanimously | followed in turn by Roman, Saxon, Anglian, Frisian, Nor- 
agreed to make the rate for persons attending the N. E. A. wegian, Danish, Norman, Flemish. Traceable as the 
from Boston to St. Paul and return the sum of the lowest | tidal play of the ocean in remote ages and the footprints 
limited first-class fare, plus $2 for membership fee to the] of birds of extinct species on the valley sandstone, is the 
Association. We learn from the tariff of rates in force stamp that these peoples have left on the once plastic but 
at present, that via the Boston & Albany and its connec-|now indurated sands of language. R. B Clark of 
tions the fare would be $31, plus $2 for membership fee Worcester, Mass., has made a careful study of this sub- 
to the Association, making $33 ; via the Fitchburg and ject, and an article from his pen which recently appeared 
connections, $30, plus $2 for membership to the Associ-| in Light inspires the following comments : 


Throughout Great Britain almost every river bears 4 
It is said upon authority that river names 


In those early ages when there was 1° 


knowledge of geography and scarcel intercommuni- 
time. For detailed information, address the passenger |cation, whole tribes might have had acquaintance with 


agents of the respective roads, 


only one considerable stream, which would be called 
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simply “ the river,” or “the water.” In Celtic there are 
five chief words for river and water, and from these, with 
their dialectic changes, has nearly every river in the king- 
dom been named. The statement may be extended to 
include very largely the continent of Europe. 

An example is had in “ Esk,” one of the words in the 
Gelic and Erse dialects, meaning water, or river. Don- 
egal County, Ireland, has an Esk; so has Dumfries, 
Scotland. In Devonshire, England, there is an Esk, 
changed through the Roman Jsca to Exe. This river 
names places,—Exmouth; i. e¢., river mouth (Saxon, 
muth) ; Exeter, river settlement (Norse, seter) ; Exmoor, 
river marsh (Saxon); Exton (Saxtown, originally a pali- 
saded inclosure) ; Exminster (Saxon, monastery). There 
is an Zsk in Yorkshire which gives its name to Egton, 
“river town”; there are two Hsks in Edinburgh County ; 
two in Farfar County, giving name to Glen Esk (Geelic, 
glen), and to Exmount (Saxon, munt, on elevated ground). 

Easky, in Sligo, Ireland, is a dialectic variation, as is 
Esker, in Kings County. There is an Usk (Welsh for 
Esk) in Brecknock, Wales, upon which stands the town 
of Usk. An Eskle is found in Herefordshire. Es- 
thwaite (Norse, thwaite, a forest clearing, a glade) ; and 
Easedale, of Northumbrian extraction, help out the illus- 
tration. The Isburn, river stream (Gelic), is a tributary 
of the Stratford Avon ; changed to Easeburn fer a tribu- 
tary of the Esk in Yorkshire. This is the same as found 
in Thames (tam-ese), Sanscrit tam, broad, a wide river. 
In Middlesex flows the Ux, with Uxbridge upon its bank. 
In Somerset the form is Axe, and located by the stream 
is Axbridge. On Axe at East Devonshire is situated Ax- 
minster. Likewise Bannockburn (Gelic, ban, white; 
Celtic, ock for esk ; Gelic, burn, a stream), white river 
stream, a town in Stirling famous in Scottish history, is 
located by a rivulet of the same name. 

One might go on with names of rivers indefinitely. 
The one used for illustration has not been treated ex- 
haustively. The Welsh afon, Celtic avon, would unfold 
a similar list, as would the Welsh dwr, Gadhelic ter, the 
Welsh gwy or wy, the Gelic rhe or rhin, the Gadhelic 
don, all signifying water. The last will in a measure en- 
lighten the student concerning some interesting myths 
which Hesiod has transmitted to us in his History of the 
Origin of the World. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


ITEMS FROM THE LAST BOARD MEETING. — ARBOR DAY 
IN THE SCHOOLS.—COLUMBIA’S GREAT STEP.—THE 
N. Y. U. AND UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
ARY CoMBINE Forces. — WOMEN TO 
ADVISE THE UNIVERSITY. 
(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New YorK, May 9, 1890. 

A memorial was presented to the Board of Education this week 
from the officers of the Primary Teachers’ Association, asking for 
the establishment of a teachers’ school of methods in the new 
‘*manual training’’ branches, with classes arranged to meet at 
hours not interfering with the sessions of the public schools. This 
request was referred to the Committee on Teachers. A somewhat 
significant letter was read from ex-Commissioner H. Waters Webb 
declining to furnish the Board with the record of testimony taken 
by the special committee of eight, appointed two years ago to in- 
vestigate the marking system. Mr. Webb’s reason was that the 
testimony was confidential. 

Amendments were introduced by Commissioner Gerard, one of 
the new members, providing that no person shall be licensed to 
teach in the city unless a bona-fide resident of the city; that when 
a teacher shall cease to reside here, his or her place be declared 
vacant, and that any teachers who shall have become non-residents 
after Sept. 1, 1891, shall be deemed as having resigned. A report 
read shows that there are now 470 non-resident teachers whose sal- 
aries aggregate $425,823; and that 97 of them, representing $98,- 
885 a year, live out of the state. 

* 

Arbor Day was celebrated by all the schools in the city, not by 
many of them in the planting of trees in this pavemented town, 
bat by the display of flags and appropriated exercises. The girls 
of Grammar School 77, however, had some paving stones in their 
playground taken up, and a hole dag in which they set out a 
maple, dedicating it to Louisa M. Alcott. The exercises in this 
school were among the most elaborate and pleasant of the day. In 
some of the buildings the floral decorations were delightfully 
abundant and tasteful. At School 77 some thirty little girls, dressed 
in white, with their arms fall of apple blossoms, recited verses about 
every kind of tree that grows in the state. All the boys and girls 
of this school declared in favor of the daisy, in the vote which 
was put to all the schools for the choice of a state flower. 

* * * 

This week sees some important changes in Columbia College. 
The proposed new arrangements, mentioned in the JOURNAL last 
week, have been adopted by the trustees almost exactly in accord- 
ance with thie report of the special committee on the elevation of 


the entire system of education in the college and its school; and a 


sebool of philosophy and a university council are the latest de- 


velopments of the honored old institution of King’s College. 
The faculty of philosophy is to consist of all the present members 
of the board of the college who are not members of either of the 
faculties of law, mines, or political science. All graduate work is 
to be called university work, and the faculties in charge will vote 
on ita affairs by departments. Some of the work of the school of 
arts will properly be transferred to the faculty of philosophy, 
which is also authorized to elect a dean from their own number. The 
course of study includes instruction in logic, psychology, ethics, his- 
tory of philosophy, pedagogics, the Greek language and literature, 
to include epigraphy and archeology; the English language and 
literatare, to include Anglo-Saxon and Gothic; the Teutonic lan- 
guages and literatures, the Romance languages and literatures, San- 
skrit and Zend, and the Shemitic lan 

The university council, which will be made up of twelve mem- 
bers, the dean and one elected member from each faculty, together 
Ge the college, is to be an advisory 

y- 


The faculties of the University of the City of New York and the 
Union Theological Seminary have entered into an arrangement by 
which the importance and influence of each institution is to be in- 
creased, and the facilities of each to a certain extent shared by the 
other. The venerable Charles Butler, vice-chancellor of the university, 
who has been most active in bringing this about, has given $100,- 
000 to the university to mark the completion of what has been for 
a long time his pet scheme. The university is to bestow the degrees 
of Bachelor of Theology and Doctor of Theology, upon the presen- 
tation by the faculty of the seminary. The students of the seminary 
are to have certain privileges in the university, the use of the 
library, access to certain lectures; and students of the university 
are to be admitted to certain lecture courses of the seminary. 


* * 
On Monday evening the Council of the university held an impor- 
tant meeting, which was largely attended, and at which it was de- 
cided to form a ‘‘ Woman’s Advisory Committee of the University,’’ 
to be composed of twelve members, to be appointed by the Council, 


The committee is divided into four classes, each class of three retir- 
ing yearly. The appointments were: Class of ’91, Mra. Cornelius 
R. Agnew, Mrs. H. C. Bowen, and Miss Emily Butler; class of 
’92, Mrs. Benjamin S. Church, Mrs. W. F. Cochrane, and Mra. 
Henry Draper; class of ’93, Mrs. May J. Field, Mrs. Alfred J. 
Loomis, and Mrs. St. Clair McKelway: class of 94, Mrs. Eugene 
Smith, and Miss Elizabeth Torrey, with one vacancy. 

Cooper Union, it is said authoritatively, will abandon its class in 
wood-engraving. Ex-Mayor Hewitt, son-in-law of Peter Cooper 
and secretary of the Union, after an investigation for the trustees, 
has reported that new processes have so superseded hand-work for 
illustration that the latter no longer affords a living to any one 
not gifted with exceptional genius; and it is said that next year 
instruction in pen and iok drawing will be given in place of wood- 
engraving. Members of the engraving class seem not to accept 
this view, and say they will look into the matter for themselves, in 
hope there is some mistake, and that the trustees, who have not yet 
taken formal action, may be induced to change their views. ‘‘ It 
is the aim of the institution,’’ Mr. Hewitt said yesterday, ** to adapt 
iteelf to commercial wants, and whenever any branch of instruction 
is discovered to farnish no longer a living to those who folloq it, the 
atudy is to be abolished. 

The Brooklyn Board of Education is considering the advisability 
of teaching German in the public schools. The question was re- 
ferred to a committee, which voted ten to three against it; and it 
is generally believed that the Board will accept this report, but allow 
instruction in German to some of the evening schools. The Board 


is also considering the question of sizes of classes and room capacity. 
Superintendent Maxwell recommends that no more than sixty 
pupils be allowed inasingle classroom. He has also recommended 
to the Board that there be daily morning sessions of three hours 
held in some of the schools during the summer months. Superin- 
tendent Maxwell is an advocate of physical culture, and wishes to 
see Brooklyn schools provided with a good physical training depart- 
ment. It isrumored that the Board intends to appoint two phy- 
sicians to investigate all cases of sickness among the teachers. At 
any rate, teachers cannot in future draw fall pay for more than 
fifteen days absences on account of sickness. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There are 283 American colleges. 

There are seventy-five American colleges for women. 

Brooklyn, average daily school attendance, 1889, 73.862. 

America has 441 institutions with the right to confer degrees. 

Frank Wood, 352 Washington street, Boston, is authorized to 
receive subscriptions for a monument to mark the spot whence the 
pilgrims sailed on the voyage that made Plymouth Rock famons. 
The monument will be on the river Maas, at Delftehaven, where the 
canal from Delft enters the river. 

Three cash prizes of $50, $30, $20 respectively, are offered by 
Public Opinion, the eclectic weekly magazine of Washington, D. C., 
for the three best essays, not exceeding two thousand words, on the 
subject, ‘‘ The Study of Carrent Topics as a Feature of School, 
Academic, and College Education.’’ The papers must be received 
prior to Jane 15. The essays will be published over the signatures 
of the writers, July 5. Particulars of the contest may be had by 
addressing the editor of Public Opinion. 


ScHooy Mrvitia.—The first Field Day of the newly organized 
Second Massachusetts School Regiment, at Wakefield, was a grand 
success, the like of which school boys have rarely known. Col. 
Harold M. Chase of Lowell bad under his command seven hundred 
fine looking, elastic, manly soldier boys from the high schools of 
Brookline, Gloucester, Lowel), Lynn, Malden, Medford, Reading 
Wakefield, and Woburv. The town conld hardly have done more 
had it been a celebration of the historic grandsires who have made 
history, instead of a welcome to the sons who are to make it. The 


beautifal park by the lake was a delightful spot to rendezvous; the 
stores, residences, and public buildings along the route were elabo- 


rately adorned with flags, streamers, and bunting; an extensive 
grand stand for review was provided in the heart of the town; Gov- 
ernor Brackett and staff reviewed the troops. Principal C. T. C. 
Whitcomb of the Wakefield High School had charge of the local, 
and George E. Gay of the Malden School of the general arrange- 
ments, and won high praise by their administration. 


Tue Prize PIANO.—The Boston Evening Record has had the 
great success of the season in its piano contest. It offered a beau- 
tifal $550 Estey piano to the woman teacher in Massachusetts who 
received the largest number of votes prior to May 1. Each issue of 
the Record contained a blank vote, to be filled in and cut out and 
sent to the office of the paper. Thera were 750,000 votes cast. 
Miss C. F. Fiske of East Lexington (nine miles from Boston) won 
the prize, receiving 108,824 votes; while Mary E. Corbett of the 
Frothingham echool, Charlestown, received 81,026; Mary M. Morse. 
Adams, East Boston, 67,486; Mary L. Howard, Simonds, South 
Boston, 63,280; and Frances L. Bredeen, Dearborn, Roxbury, 
62,246. The votes, all told, cost $7,500, the money actually paid 
for a $550 piano. Of this amouut, $1,088.24 was paid for the piano 
by the friends of the winner. The excitement has been intense. 
No base ball contest, no yacht race, no trotting test, ever stirred 
society more genuinely than this penny-a-yote piano effort has done. 
For a long time t* sre were many who seemed to have a fair chance. 
In Cambridge, Mies Dickman of the Wyman School had the lead ; 
Somerville, Miss Wendall of the Morse; Chelsea, Miss Bogan of 
the Shawmut; Dorchester, Miss Simons of the Harris; Brookline, 
Miss French of the Pierce; Brighton, Miss Curtis of the high; 
Jamaica Plain, Mies Putnam of the Agassiz; Lynn, Miss Rogers, 
School St. ; Quincy, Miss Dearborn, Coddington ; Newton, Miss Wall 
of the Lincoln; Malden, Miss Lewis of the Belmont; Medford, 
Miss Dargin of the Everett; Hyde Park, Miss Coggeshall of the 
Fairmount ; Melrose, Miss Crosby : Natick, Miss Boutwell; Arling- 
ton, Miss Turner; Ballardvale, Miss Buck ; Dedham, Miss Carroll ; 
Everett, Miss Davis; Norwood, Miss Gage; Plymouth, Miss Carrie 
Small; Reading, Mise Alice Barrows; Revere, Miss Spavin; 
Stoughton, Miss Hussey; Wareham, Miss Whitney; Winchendon, 
Miss Durgin; Woburn, Miss Jacobs. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


AT THE END. 


In many jokes, it’s sad to say, 
And yet’the fact is clear as day, 
We find no point to humor lend, 
Except the period at the end. 


A very wicked thing—a lamp. 

LAPHSON SAYS: That he has a clock which keeps time so well 
that he gets a day out of every week by it. 

Laphson—“ Say, Smiles, I know only one greater bore than you.”’ 

Smiles—‘‘ What's that ?”’’ 

Laphson—“ The hole made by my big gimlet.”’ 

Smiles—‘“ Laphson, did you know that bookkeepers were going to 
run this world, by and by 


Laphson—“ I don’t see how.’’ 
Smiles—“ Why, they are born to rule,” 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Apple blossoms, budding, blowing, 
Tr soft May 
Cups with sunshine overflowing, 
Flakes of fragrance, drifting, snowing, 
ing everywhere ! 
— One by one among the yrass, 
Saying, ‘‘ Pluck me!”’ as we pass,— 
Scented violets. 

— Stepniak, the Russian author, is coming to America. 

— Miss Edna Lyall, the novelist, is too ill to resume writing at 
present. 

— Algernon Charles Swinburne never appears in neckwear which 
is not red. 

— It is said that of the 5,000 clubs and societies in New York, 
nearly 4,500 are distinctively German. 

— It is stated that all the bank-note currency of the Italian gov- 
ernment is engraved and printed in the United States. 

— Story is the sculptor who has been chosen to design the bronze 
statae of George Washington which will be presented by America 
to France. 

— Andrew Lang, Swinburne, and Edmund Gosse are among the 
poets who will contribute sonnets to Beatrice to be read at the 
Beatrice celebration in Florence. 

— A well soon to be dug in the environs of London will be about 
1,300 feet deep, and will be furnished with stairs and lighted, It 
is for observations on the various geological strata. 

— Miss Amelia B. Edwards, upon being asked what had im- 
pressed her as peculiar in America, said: ‘‘ That which most sur- 
prises me is the number, size, and importance of women’s colleges, 
the enormous forward movement for education for everybody, and 
the universality and activity of women’s olubs.’’ 

— Edward W. Bok, in a recent letter to the Boston Journal, 
tells the following pour rire: ‘‘ Among those who have a repu- 
tation fer spontaneous hamor is John Kendrick Bangs. He is 
connected with the Harper periodicals and is the presiding genius 
of the ‘ Drawer.’ A friend of his questioned him as to the trath 
of it, remarking that it was generally understood that Charles Dad- 
ley Warner conducted the ‘ Editor’s Drawer.’ ‘ Yes,’ remarked 
Mr. Bangs, with his unfailing good humor, ‘you are right. Mr, 


Warner is the conductor, but I am the driver.’ ”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
fa ‘delete of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
co ion of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, ~ the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Horatio Netson AND THE NAvAL SuPREMACY OF 
ENGLAND. By W. Clark Russell, author of ‘*The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,’ ‘‘ The Life of William Dampier,”’ etc. With 
the Collaboration of William H. Jaques, U.S.N. New York 
and London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 357 pp., 8x5}. Price, 

1.50. 

- sometimes a great American has waited long fora monument, 
England's greatest admiral, whose statue is conspicuous in many 
chief cities of the United Kingdom, has had his biography delayed 
from the first to the last decade of the century. Even the best of 
the earlier attempts in this direction were felt to be inadequate. 
and hardly more than an expedient for preserving the material 
which should one day serve for a strong, well-written volame, em- 
bodying all distinctive and important points in the history of its 
illastrious subject. It is notorious that a career like Nelson’s re- 
quires to be ripened under the sun of time before its true quality can 
be determined, 

Mr. Russell’s book leaves nothing to desire. The expert author 
has collected his facts with careful discernment, and used them 
without prejadice and melo-dramatizing. Flowers of eulogy over- 
lavishly scattered by some of his predecessors, he has well omitted ; 
still better is it not to meet on these pages any of those palpably 
unfair statements which certain others have employed to temper the 
brilliancy of an envied fame. It is essentially a clear and correct 
portrait. If in the matter of Lady Hamilton Mr. Russell may 
be thought too indulgent, that is at least a failing which leans to 

virtue’s side. A comparison between the naval armament and tac- 
tics of the time of Nelson’s two great victories and those of to-day, 
will interest and surprise the reader. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated, and in all respects brought out as becomes a popular and 
standard volume. 


Tue Wire or tHe First Consut. By Imbert de 
Saint-Amand. ‘Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. With 
Portrait. New York; Charles Scribner's Sona, 352 pp., 8x5. 
Price, $1.25. 

Until the world ceases to feel an interest in hnman affairs, the 
story of Josephine will lose none of its flavor. The charm which 
she exercised upon her contemporaries has survived. She never lost 
but one friend, and him only when the demon of ambition had 
possessed Napoleon to work his ruin. Josephine’s only amb'tion 
was to be her husband's good angel. This modest, disinterested 
woman, essentially good and tender, always seeking peace, dis- 
suading Bonaparte from thoughts of vengeance, and anxious to see 
him generous and merciful, is one of the most amiable and sympa 
thetic figures of history. Her most poignant sorrow was breathed 
out in the words, when the fallen emperor was going into exile, 
** Napoleon is in distress, and I cannot be with him.”’ 

The impossibility of longer devoting herself to the man who, 
through mistaken self-interest, had discarded her, says Mademoi- 
selle Avrillon, was a terrible blow to her, adding, ‘‘ I know what 
I have seen and heard, and am sure it was grief that killed her.’’ 
Oar latest and very successful biographer summons the men and 
women whose lives were bound up with the tremendous years to 
France between the Revolution and the Empire, and draws on 
these intimates of the first consul and his family, and of her who 
was called ‘‘ Tha star of Napoleon’’ for his verities, which are 
set off with abundance of anecdote and with graphic descriptions. 
Of the fascination of these pages there is no occasion to speak. 
The janitress of modern times at Malmaison relates that a few 
days before going to the war, the young Prince Imperial came to 
visit the palace, and she was struck by bis melancholy expression. 
Just as he was leaving, a thunder storm broke forth, and a tree 
which had been planted by Napoleon and Josephine was half shat 
tered by lightning. ‘‘ An evil omen,’’ she said, and goes on to 
tell how they managed to bind up the old tree-trunk. But when 
they began to divide the grounds for house lots, in 1879, the tree 
was cut down and uprooted ; at the same time Josephine’s descend- 
ant, the heir of the Napoleons, was dying in Zaluland. Thue 
completely does the genius of history rehearse a career incompara- 
bly brilliant and pathetic. A portrait of the beautiful creole em- 
press serves as a frontispiece. 


Piant Oreanization; A Review of the Structure and 
Morphology of Piants by the Written Method. By R. Halstead 
Ward, A.M.,M.D,F.R.M.S. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Ti. Price, 85 cents. 

We know of no other scheme so practical, thorough, and reliable 
for giving an insight into the structure, kinds, and relations uf the 
numerous and interesting variations and combinations of the parts 
of our familiar plants. It is invaluable for plant analysis,—it is 
the clearest record of one’s observations; but, above ail, it is an 
intelligent and attractive guide to the thorough and thoughtful 
study of typical every-day plants. It is the object method at its 
best; it is the ‘‘seminary method’’ applied; it is,—what one 
almost never finds in such a book,—focused with equal skill for the 
beginner who is prepared to observe and for the nature-student 
who is ready and anxious to know the vegetable kingdoms and the 
relations of botanical sciencs to practical life. 

The synoptical abstract of plant organization, which occupies but 
twenty pages, is unparalleled in the blending of clearness, com- 
pleteness, and conciseness. It is impossible to give any idea of the 
ingenuity with which a complete table of plant families is presented 
in four pages; indeed, no description can give an adequate idea of 

usefulness and scientific value of the book. 


Rosert Brownine: Personalia. By Edmund Gosse. 
ave: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 96 pp., 64x44. Price, 75 
cen 
in the year 1881, while the renowned English t had still 

nearly a decade in which to sun the world with his living genius in 
a living brain, there appeared in the Century Magazine a paper 
upon *‘ The Early Career of Robert Browning,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse. It made a deep impsession, and created a demand that has 
proved continuous. Every one knows how, more recently, with the 
students of literature who are not averse to mining for hidden gold, 
interest in Browning has risen to admiration, and admiration to en- 
thusiasm ; and that since his death the desire for more intimate and 
wholly authentic knowledge of the man has been insatiate. 

It is the essay cf Mr. Gosse, his friend and neighbor, written 
from conversational notes, and revised and approved by its subject, 
that forms the body of this book. ‘To this are added some strong 
pages of ‘' Personal Impressions.’ What is termed the Early 
Career embraces the period from the date of the poet’s birth, in 
1812, to 1846, the year of his marriage with Elizabeth Barrett, 
whose poetical genius shed lustre even on the name of Browning. 
Hie biographer, io —s that it ig not the design to attempt 
pny exact review or minute analysis of the writings of ove of the 


most copious and versatile of modern poets, says: “‘ The range of 

Mr. Sreusten’ genius is so wide, the temper of his muse 80 

Shakespearean and universal, that he will probably exhaust the 

critical powers of a great many students of literature before he 

finally takes his right place among the chief authors of modern 

Europe.’’ Nevertheless, the Personalia will admirably serve the 

present purpose. 

PracricaL Lessons German Conversation. By 
A. L. Meissner, M. ty D. Boston; D. C. Heath & Co. 
243 pp., 74x5. Price, 85 cents. 
The ao Flea He has come to be intensely practical. 

Educators possessing the true measure of brain and heart see a 

wide distinction between an acquisition which is chiefly for show, 

and one which can be put to solid use; and that knowledge of a 

living language which falls short of ability to speak it, is re 

as superficial and unsatisfactory. Consistently with the idea of 

farnishing students in German a more complete equipment, Pro- 

fessor Meissner, librarian and professor of modern languages in 

Queen’s College, Belfast, has constructed this series of lessons, to 

be begun as soon as the pupil has mastered elemental rules and the 

strong verbs. 

The manner of condacting examinations in modern languages by 
papers exclusively, consisting in most cases of little more than a 
prescribed translation, is found to be a delasion, says the author, in 
effect, and now several of the English examining boards not only 
require a proficiency in the use of the spoken language, but even 
refuse to give credit for the written examination when the candi- 
date fails to satisfy the examiners in the oral process. Conversa- 
tion necessitates study, this implying a graduated and systematic 
progress from the easier to the more difficult, such as these pages 
furnish. Questions and short sentences that take hold upon every- 
day life form the first rounds of this students’ ladder; and these 
are followed by selections that cannot fail to be approved. The 
English translation faces the German text throughout. It is a 
textbook to which the publishers could well afford to give the 
prestige of their imprint and workmanship. 


Tae Fourta Rrapine Book. Lippincott’s New Series. 
By Eben H. Davis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
448 pp., 74x5. Price, 80 cents. 
This book completes the series of Readers, of which we have 
already spoken in high praise, and, according to the original an- 
nouncement, prepares the pupil for an intelligent study of the 
English classics. The keynote of the four books of this series is 
easy and intelligent sight-reading. The selections are all from 
representative authors of the purest English. There is great 
variety of material, all of it interesting. One of the peculiarities 
of the book is its patriotic flavor, which results from an occasional 
memory selection on patriotism. The four-page alphabetical list 
of authors represented in the book contains important biographical 
facta. ‘Two pages are devoted to notes and meanings, ten pages to 
notes for the teacher upon every lesson; there is also a vocabalary 
with definitions and pronunciations. A few of the great master- 
pieces are arranged for special study, and there are a few exercises 
tor the training of the voice. The selections average nearly four 
pages, and, as the poetic selections are short, the prose selections 
must average six pages. 
No volume of this series affords the same opportunity for the 
play of Mr. Davis’s rare genius in the teaching of sight-reading 
that the first does; but whoever knows his work can readily see in 
the character of the instruction, in the variety, in the directions to 
teachers, how thoroughly he has impressed himself upon the entire 
series. 

Tae Srupent’s Serres or Enauisa Cuassics. Sir 

Roger de Coverley Papers from The Spectator, Edited by Alfred 

a Roe, A. M. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 198 pp., 
x5. 

‘This edition contains, in addition to the more familiar collection 

of these papers, three that are sometimes omitted. In the notes no 

word is defined that can be found in Webster or Worcester. Mr. 

Roe is one of the most skillful instructors in the country, and he 

has prepared this book along the same lines that he would apply to 

the teaching of these classics. He appreciates how much the 
pupil will gain from the use of the unabridged dictionary, and he 
leaves out many of the more common comments furnished by every 
encyclopaedia and classical dictionary. The book contains Thomas 

Arnold’s chronology of Addison’s life, also a chronology of Steele’s 

life. It is selected, arranged, printed. and bound in an admirable 

manner, and is suitable for library or study-table. 

From Boysoop to Mannoop: The Life of Benjamin 
Franklin. By William M. Thayer. Illustrated. Boston: James 
H. Earle. 500 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Thayer has rare talent for winnowing from biography that 
which is important, instructive, and inspiring. His habit of mind 
leads him to focas for youth from twelve to twenty the incidents of 
childhood. boyhood, manhood, public and private life, of great 
men. He has a style that never leaves av uninteresting paragraph. 
Ia Benjamin Franklin he has the richest of material, and he has 
used it most skilfully. 


Tue Puysican Properties or Gases. By Arthur L. 
Kimball. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 238 pp., 7x 434. 
Price, $1.25. 

This series of scientific textbooks is printed and bound even more 
attractively than the ‘‘ American Commonwealth Series’”’ or the 
** American Statesman Series.’’ It taxes one’s faith not a little to 
believe that such a book was ever prepared for school work, but 
when he sees, as an author, the name of a distinguished professor 
of Johns Hopkins University, and notes the diagrams, tables, and 
various illustrations, considers the clear, fresh, spirited way in 
which all the physical properties of gas are stated, illustrated, and 
taught, he realizes that he is simply studying science under artistic 
and scholastic inspiration. 


E. L. Kertoae & Co., New York, publish a neat edi- 
tion of R. H. Quick’s Essays on Educational Reformers. Price, $1. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tales of New England; by Sarah Orne Jewett: price, $1.00. —— 
Master of the Magicians; by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps te Herbert Dr 
Ward; price, $1.25 —— Old Testament Storias in Scripture Language; 
price. 15 cents. Boston: Houghton, Miffiln, & Co. ‘ 
Horatio Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England; by W. Clark 
price, $1 50. by W. R. Morfill; price 
.—— A Romance at the Antipodes; b 
arion Graham: by Meta Lander; price, $1.50.——Edward B : 

% 4 gen, Jr., av 

Boston; Lee & Shepard. sany D. Borgen; price, 61.36. 


From Babyhood to Manhood... The Lif 
Wai, Thayer: price, $1.50, Boston; Jas by 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


NOTES. 


Hamilton College received $40,000 from a lottery in 1814. 

The University of Iowa has received from the state, $660,672. 

The University of Maryland received from state lotteries in 1827, 
$40,994. 

Eaton, the famous English academy, has an annual revenue of 
$150,000. 

The State University of Kansas is modeled after the University 
of Michigan. 

All academies are exempted from taxation in Minnesota and 
South Carolina. 

The Harvard Annex has in ten years increased from 25 women 
students to 250. 

The University of Michigan was the first American college to be 
planned after Prussian models. 

Miss Gertrude Magill, daughter of the president of Swarthmore 
College, is studying for the ministry. 

Dre. Helen L. Webster of Lynn, Mass, who has been called to a 
chair at Vassar, is one of the three women in America who have re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Zurich. 

Property used for literary or scientific purposes may be exempt 
from taxation in Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Nevada, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, and West Virginia, and must be in South Carolina. 


Rev. Henry L. Hubbell, D. D., has accepted the presidency of a 
college to be opened at Lake Charles, La., the coming autumn. 
This institution, that will be patronized mainly by the white popu- 
lation of the state, is located in a territory settled originally by 
people from the North and East, and the enthusiasm over the pros- 
pective institution argues well for the college. 


The requirements for admission to 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 

founded last year to enable women to receive collegiate instruction 
from the professors of Columbia College, consist of the elements of 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, with English grammar, composi- 
tion, and some history and geography The studies of the first two 
years are in the same departments, with the addition of chemistry 
and botany, French and German. Several post graduate courses 
are also provided with opportunity to obtain the degrees of A.M., 
Ph.D., Lit. D., and D.Se. 

In the latter part of 1732, John Wheelock, the second President 

Wheelock of 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
appeared with credentials entitling him to collect money for that 
institution. The American commissioners were kind to him, gave 
him their commendations, and he collected some money from the 
friends of America in Earope. The Prince of Orange contributed, 
among others, and the rich Hamburg merchants. But the omens 
of this first venture were not encouraging. On his return voyage 
Wheelock was shipwrecked on Cape Cod, and all his books and 
money were lost. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

Michigan University Glee Club made a yery successful tour 
through the West and Northwest during vacation week. They 
were greeted by large and enthusiastic audiences in Chicago, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis, and were given special receptions in all the 
cities by the alumni of the university.——At the university great 
preparation is now being made for the production of the oratorio 
** Light of Asia,’’ and it is expected the composer, Mr. Dudley 
Back, will be present upon the occasion. It will occur daring the 
week of commencement. 


THE WORLD'S UNIVERSITIES, 
No. of No.of No.of 


Nation. Univs. Profs. Students. 
Norway, - - - - - 1 46 880 
France, - - - 1 180 9,300 
Belgium, - - - - + 4 88 2,400 
Holland, - . 80 1,600 
Portugal, - - 1 40 1,300 
Sweden, - - - - - 2 173 1,010 
Switzerland, - - - - 3 90 200 
Rassia, - - 582 6,900 
Denmark, - - - - 1 40 1,400 
Austria, - - - - - 10 1,810 13,600 
Spain, - - - - 16,200 
Germany, - - - - - 21 1,020 25,084 
Great Britain, - - - « 334 13,400 
United States of America, 360 4,240 69.400 


University of Uruguay, - -_ — 1,500 
It should be observed that hardly six of the so-called universities 
of the United States really rank as true universities like Oxford. 
Indeed, there is not one that can quite rank with Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the genuine universities of the continent of Earope.— 
Boston Transcript. 


FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 


JAPAN.—The National Educational Society in Japan, modeled 
after our national association, has five thousand members. It 
counts among its members persons of the highest layers of society. 
The society is divided into seven sections,—(1) for elementary in- 
struction, (2) for higher schools, (3) for female edacation, (4) for 
elevation of the people, (5) for science and art, (6) for literature, 
and (7) for school legislation. 


Spatn.—Normal schools for teachers have been in existence in 
Spain since 1839. At present the country has 47 euch schools for 
men, and 33 for women. The minister of education contemplates 
discontinuing sixty of these institutions, preserving only twenty: 
but these latter he intends to connect with the universities. His 
object is to benefit both the normal schools and the universities. 
Daily attendance in the schools of Spain is poor; the salary of 
teachers is miserable. 


FRANCE.—Every school inspector in France must, like every 
principal of a normal echool, have passed five years in actual ser- 
vice in the lower schools, before he is considered capable to act 3 
oe or principal, 

he new army law makes military service obligatory for teachers ; 
but it is left to the teacher to feo whether to serve in the 


rar infantry, of artillery; he may aleo choose his own ree 
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ST. PAUL AND ITS SUBURBS. 


“* Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ?”’ 

If we use Scott’s words interrogatively, and then attempt to 
answer the question, judging from the crowds of Americans who 
roam all over Europe with little or no knowledge of their own won- 
derful country, shall we not feel obliged to admit that there are 
many who fail to appreciate the attractions of their native land? 
That this number is decreasing, and that each summer sees greater 
numbers of Eastern tourists exploring the wild cafions of Colorado, 
standing mute in the presence of the indescribable wonders of the 
Yellowstone, baring their heads in reverence as they !ook upon 
matchless Mt. Tacoma and kingly Hood, 

—‘‘ where with God’s own majesty 
Are touched the features of the earth ’’— 
that this is so, is, perhaps, due partly to increased railroad facilities. 

But to the National Educational Association more than to any 
other organization, is due the praise for bringing these facilities 
before the public, choosing attractive places for their meetings, or- 
ganizing wide-reaching excursions, and, in every way, emphasizing 
their belief that in this age of the world patriotism should be 
taught, and that each educator should adopt asa motto Carlyle’s 
words : 

‘* Pin thy faith to no man’s sleeve, 
Hast thou not two eyes of thy own ?”’ 

That the thousands who gathered at Wisconsin’s fair, lake- 
girdled capital have doubled and trebled with subsequent meet- 
ings is well known, but few who have any knowledge of the de- 
lightfal city chosen for the meeting of 1890, will fail to predict, 
unhesitatingly, the largest gathering of educators ever known. 

Neither in this, nor in letters which may follow, do I propose to 
attempt an account of all St. Paul bas accomplished within the last 
decade, and thus surfeit the reader with a bristling array of figures. 
If, by a glimpse here, a look there, and a delightfal excursion to 
any one of the charming necklace of lakes which encircles the 
‘* Twin Cities,’’ I succeed in imparting a little of my own love and 
enthusiasm for this fair ‘‘ Queen City of the Northwest,’’ I shall 
be content. 

St. Paul is the focus of the transportation system of the entire 
Northwest. No less than six lines run their trains between Chicago 
and this city, each ‘‘rustling’’ round for its fall share of public 
patronage. The Northern Pacific opens to travelers the western 
‘* Wonderland,’’ the Great Northern is fast pushing its way toward 
the Pacific coast, the Manitoba opens the door of the Prairie Prov- 
ince, and many others radiate and branch out in different directions, 
until the whole region seems tributary to the prosperity of this 
mighty metropolis. 

With the same far-sighted wisdom which led Secretary Seward 
to purchase Alaska in spite of all opposition and ridicule, he stood 
upon the steps of the old capitol, in 1860, aud uttered this predic- 
tion: ‘‘ This is the place, the central place, where the agriculture 
of the richest region of North America must pour out its tribute to 
the whole world.”’ 

Its position, too, at the head of navigation of the greatest river 
of the continent, has done much for it in past days, although steam- 
boating on the Mississippi is not what it used to be. Its site com- 
bines, with adaptation to the requirements of a large city, great 
natural beauty. At this point there is a depression in the pictur- 
esque bluffs which border the upper Mississippi, and, while the 
bluffs form the sites for many palatial residences, the enclosed basin 
is devoted to the business houses. A general appearance of pros- 
perity pervades this quarter, and many of the buildings would do 
credit to any city in the country. The building most criticised is 
the new City Hall, a million dollar affair, whose architect aspired 
to more than he was able to accomplish successfully, from an 
ssthetic standpoint. 

The residences climb the heights and line the streets, which 
stretch for miles along the plateaus extending back from the sum- 
mits of the encircling bluffs. Nowhere have I seen more beautiful 
homes than may be found in St. Paul. Many of the wide lawns 
are shaded by century-old forest trees, beneath which you can look 
down upon the busy city below, the tireless river flowing with a 
strong current toward the far-off gulf, the thread-like bridges con- 
necting the two river banks, the towering steeples, arriving trains, 
and departing steamboats, while farther away rise tall green bluffs 
dotted with suburban homes. In the southern part of the city, be- 
ginning at Dayton’s Blaff, beautiful wooded hills follow the bend 
of the Mississippi. This suburb, known as Burlington Heights, 
has won enthusiastic praises from all visitors. It has been well 
said that St. Paul possesses so many natural beauties that if the 
people should go on piling up brick and stone and mortar for ten 
years more without spending a dollar on parks, they could not hide 
her natural beauty and make her ugly. Her picturesque bluffs 
and winding river, her wooded hills and beautiful lakes, her little 
valleys and green ridges, make a panorama that can never be shut 
out by the greed of men. But the citizens have not been uamind- 
ful of the ‘‘ breathing-places.’’ A writer in Mr. Smolley’s inter- 
esting magazine of the Northwest thus sums up the doings of the 
park commission: ‘‘ The park system commences at the Indian 
Mounds on Dayton’s Bluff, and extends to Fort Snelling and Min- 


nehaha on the west side of the river, returning by way of the State 
Fair grounds and Lake Como. The Indian Mounds’ Park is on 
the site of the old council grounds of the Sioux, and commands a 
magnificent view of the river for miles. From there the boulevard 
runs to Fort Snelling, where is a park of twenty-three acres Two 
miles and a half from the fort another park of the same size lies on 
the shores of Lake Pholen; from this a two hundred feet boulevard 
extends four miles to Como Park on the lake of thie name. This 
park contains 256 acres. The total park system embraces twenty- 
four parks of all sizes, having a total area of over 13,000,000 
square feet.’’ 

Mr. Smolley says: ‘‘In no land can there be found a more 
healthful and pleasant place for home life, all the year round, than 
the city that covers the hills at the head of navigation on the 
‘Father of Rivers.’’’ He quotes as reasons for this, the good, 
nataral drainage, good sewerage, good water, and good climate, 
adding: ‘‘ The city is built upon terraces and hills on both sides of 
the river. It has no dead levels where water stagnates and the 
germs of malarial disease lark and breed.’’ 

To many, who, like myself, have memories of Topeka which, 
even now, almost reduce them to the melting mood, these latter 
facts may not be void of interest. Emma SHAW. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

The sudden death, by “ heart failure,’’ of Mra. Emma C. Atherton, 
wife of ex-Judge Warren Higley, in New York last week, will be 
lamented by a wide circle of friends and former associates in edu- 
cational ranks. She graduated at the Ipswich (Mass.) Female 
Seminary, under the principalship of Rev. Mr. Coles, with dis- 
tinguished honors. The year following her graduation she was 
elected master’s head assistant of the Lyman School, East Boston, 
and subsequently was associated with the late lamented C. Good- 
win Clark, in the same position, in the Bigelow School, South Bos- 
ton. Her unusual mental force and executive ability placed her 
in the front rank of the Boston head assistants of that day. 

In 1870 she accepted a position in the Cleveland (Ohio) High 
School, which she filled with eminent efficiency for some years. 
She married Judge Warren Higley of Cineinnati, and removed to 


ing literary and art circles. She made a careful study of art and 
kindred subjects in Europe, and on her return prepared and gave, 
in select circles, courses of ‘‘ parlor lectures ’’ on art and literature. 

A few years since Judge Higley and wife removed to New York, 
where she became a prominent member of the ‘‘Sorosis.’’ From 
philanthropic motives she entered upon a course of medical study, 
and graduated at the Female Medical College of New York with 
high honor. Subsequently she became a lecturer of that institution. 
Mrs. Higley was a brilliant woman intellectually, and a thoughtful 
writer and speaker. At the time of her death she was working on 
‘* A Criticism of the American Novel,’’ which will appear in the 
next number of the Arena. She was under engagement to write a 
series of articles for the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the present 
year on Art and Literature. 

Mrs. Higley was faithful and loyal in her friendships, zealous 
and earnest in the promotion of what she deemed right and true. 
Her loss will be deeply felt by an army of personal and literary 
friends, at home and abroad. W. E. S. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS. 


The attendance at the Rock Island meeting of the Northern IIli- 
nois Teachers’ Association, April 25 and 26, was large,—the largest 
in the history of the Association, with possibly one exception. 

The introductory exercises were given by the pupils of the high 
school, of which James A. Bishop is principal, and consisted of 
calisthenics and music. The former was conducted by the special 
teacher, Professor Reuter; the masic, by the supervisor of music, 
Professor Housell. Both exercises were highly commendable. 

A large part of the afternoon was devoted to section work. A 
number of interesting topics were presented for formal discussion 
in each department, and each section was presided over by a repre- 
sentative of that grade. 

In the primary and high school sections the discussions were par- 
ticularly interesting, especially eo in the latter, in which the princi- | 
pal topic considered was the matter of keeping boys in school after 
they reach that inevitable time when they think they have learned 
enough and are ready to take upon themselves the business cares of 
life. The view in which all concurred was that there should be 
more encouragement in the way of athletic sports, such as gymnas- 
tie exercises, base ball, and foot ball. There was a decided oppo- 
sition to final examinations as essential for promotion from one— 
grade to another. In this discussion, Principals Forbes of Priace- 
ton, Webster of Dixon, Sanford and Haryton of Chicago. Gettymy 
of Galesbarg, Dadley of Maquoketa ([a.), Witter of Muscatine, 
(Ia.), and Stretton of Davenport took 

In the primary department, first year, the subject was ‘* Lan- 


that city, where she at-once became the central figure in the Jead- la 


first compositions. Judge them by the thought value, not by the 
form. Make special lessons on general errors. 

An informal round table discussion of the new compulsory law 
occupied the principals and city superintendents. The verdict was 
favorable. All agreed that what was needed now was good sense 
aud tact in the thorough enforcement of the law. 

The county superintendents’ section had a lively round-table dis- 
cussion, a large pumber taking part. They had their regular con- 
ference on Thursday, at which State Superintendent Edwards pre- 
sided. There were present the following county superintendents : 
George B. Harrington, Bureau; W. F. Johnson, Whiteside; R. 
T. Morgan, Dupage; C. J. Kinney, Winnebago: W. R. Chambers, 
Joe Daviess; H. J. Sherrill, Boone; P. O. Stiver, Stevenson; J. 
H. Southwell, Rock Island; Joshua Williams, Henry; P. M. 
James, Lee; A. D. Curran, Kendall; George W. Oldfather, 
Knox; Kenneth Whithan, Mercer; and J. S. Cannon, Warren. 

A general business meeting of the Association was held at 4.30 
p- m., at the close of the section meetings, at which Mayor McCona- 
chie delivered an address of welcome, to which the president, Frank 
H. Hall of Aurora, responded. 

A large audience gathered in the Central Presbyterian Church in 
the evening to listen to the lecture by Hon. D. L. Kiehle, state 
svperintendent of Minnesota. His theme was ‘‘ The Educational 
Basis of Our Civilization,’’ and the discourse was of that easy flow- 
ing, logical, and conclusive character that is the attribute of high 
scholarship. 

SATURDAY MORNING, 

Carriages were in attendance at the Harper House and the Rock 
Island House at 7 o’clock a. m., to take the teachers to visit the 
island and government works. This was a delightful feature of 
entertainment given the teachers at Rock Island. Another was 
the excursion to Black Hawk’s Watch Tower, tendered the teachers 
Saturday afternoon by the city railway company. 

The Association met in general session at 9 o’clock, in the Central 
Presbyterian Church. 

Supt. E. C. Rosseter of Kewanee, and Emma F. Stratford of 
Moline, treated of ‘‘ Arithmetie as a Language Study.’’ Mr. Ros- 
seter stated that arithmetical operations are of two kinds,—exam- 
ples for drill, and problems. Problems should be solved by the use 
of statements involving the equation. For language purposes there 
sbould be enough distinct statements to fully express all the condi- 
tions. He recommended also the making of original problems by 
the pupils. 

Supt. M. F. Miller of Morrison discussed the value of arithmetic 
for mental development. 

Mies Olive Sattley of Lena continued the discussion in a very 
thoughtful and logical paper. Arithmetic is the first abstract sci- 
ence in the curriculum, and with many pupils the only one. Hence 
the value for mental development. This study exercises percep- 
tion, memory, generalization, attention, accuracy. It toughens the 
mental fiber. Young children get many ideas, but the formation 
of athought requires the ability to make a proposition, and comea 

ter, 


Supt. Chas. C. Snyder of Freeport spoke of the practical value 
of the study. He confined his paper to the development of the 
proposition that there should be a less number of topics taught in 
this branch, and these should be taught more thoroughly. Ninety 
per cent. of the pupils never get beyond the primary grades, 
These should be furnished with only so much arithmetic as will 
serve as a business instrument. 

Prin, L. P. Goodbue of Englewood presented a number of prac- 
tical devices for work. 

The following officers were elected: President—O. T. Bright of 
Englewood; Vice-President—M. Quackenbush of Dundee; Hxecu- 
tive Committee—C., C. Sayder of Freeport, Miss Emma Stratford of 
Moline, and J. H. Freeman of Aurora. 

Freeport was selected as the place of the next meeting. 

Besides the usual resolutions of thanks, resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted endorsing the compulsory law of the state, and 
pledging the State Reading Circle Board the hearty support of the 
Association in the matter of publishing for the benetit of the teach- 
ers of the state a book of American literature bearing the imprint 
of the Illinois Teachers’ and Pupils’ Reading Circle. 

J. A. MERCER, 


GEORGIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Georgia Teachers’ Association convened for its 21st annual 
meeting in Springer Opera House, Columbus, Tuesday evening, 
April 29. Fally 300 teachers and 1,200 citizens of Colambus were 
present. Prayer was offered by Rev. A. M. Williams of Colum- 
bus, followed by a eong of welcome from the young ladies of Chap- 
pell Female College. 

Henry B. Goetehins, Esq., welcomed the Association to Colum- 
bus, in the absence of the mayor. Le said that Columbus was 
one of the first cities of Georgia to establish a graded system of 
public schools, and is now the only city in the state that supports 
night schools for the benefit of the laboring class. W. L. Thig- 
pen, president of the Association, replied to the welcoming address 


of Mr. Goetehins. Hou. G G. Jordan, Prof. J. Harris Chappell, 
president of Chappell College; Supt. W. F. Slaton of Atlanta, 


Supt. W. H. Boker of Savannah, and Prof. E. B. Smith of La 


Grange, secretary of the Association, also made short speeches. 
The main featare of the evening was a lecture on ‘' The History 
and Analysis of Laughter,’’ by Prof. Charles Lane of the School 
of Technology, Atlanta. ‘This gentleman must be heard to be en- 
joyed. He has found some genuine history ot laughter, and his 
analysis of it really takes the laugh to pieces and puts it together, 
and then comes the roar of laughter. He was dabbed ‘‘ That man 


Lane.”’ 
WEDNESDAY MOKNING, 


The Association convened at 9 o’clock. After prayer by Prof. 


guage,’ Miss Cora Lewis of the Wells School, Chicago, discussed 
** Composition Writing,’ Lay the foundation for compositions 
the first year, bat wait for the superstructure. Do not require 
always that the thought given the pupils be given back by them at 
once. Give them time to digest it. Be content to wait for fruit. 
Do not compel pupils in the firat year to write compositions. They | 
may write when they must. Pupils love to talk, and may be led to 
like to write. Do not be critical of the grammatical mistakes of 


J. W. Glenn of Ebberton, Ga., the pupils of the Columbus High 
School entertained the Association with singing. 

The first basiness of the convention was to hear from the com- 
mittee appointed a year previous to revise the constitution. The 
new constitution with some alterations was adopied by the Associ- 
ation. 


After this business came the reading of a paper by Supt. L. H. 


FORTHCOMING. 


Barker’s (G. F.) Elements of Physics. 

Bridgman & Davis's Brief Deciamations. 

Bright's (J. W.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 

Hall (E. W.) & Bergen’s (J. Y., Jr.) Experimen- 
tal Physics, 


Elementary English Composi- 


cagemennre (H.C. G. von) German Composi- 

tion. 

James’s (Wm.) Psychology. 

Kobinson’s (W. C.) Studies in Law for Under- 
graduates, 

Whitney's (W. D.) Brief French Grammar. 


Williams's (G, H,) Elements of Crystallography, 


| These are a few of the announcements in our new 
| Educational catalogue, which will be sent free to any 


teacher who applies, 


HENRY HOLT & CO,, 
29 West 234 St. New York City 
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Ford of Newnan answering the criticism : ‘‘ The Pablic Schools Fail 
to Cultivate Religious Sentiment, or to Teach Morality.’’ He 
said: ‘There are virtues involving morality and much religion 
which all sects agree are essential to right living. These should be 
well studied by the teacher and carefally taught. Teachers may 
read Scripture lessons, but not pray regularly in school more than 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Scripture read shall not be com- 
mented on by the teacher. The Word is plain and needs no com- 
ments from the teacher. This is but respect of God’s intelligence.” 

This paper was followed by a paper read by Supt. W. H. Boker 
of Savannah answering the criticism: ‘‘ The Schools Fail to give a 
Proper Preparation for Active Life.’’ He said: ‘‘ Any system of 
education based solely on the idea of utility, as this word is com 
monly understood, is in its outgrowth utterly degrading to the 
human mind, and tends to reduce man in the scale of being. This 
so-called spirit of practicality pervades every department of human 
action. Cui bono is upon every lip, and nothing that does not prom- 
ise an immediate advantage is thought worthy of consideration. It 
is not the work of the public school teacher to educate his pupile 
for special vocations, but to train and discipline their minds so that 
they may be prepared for any pursuit they may choose to follow in 
after life.”’ 

Supt. W. F. Slaton of Atlanta was to follow this with a paper on 
the criticiem: ‘‘ The Schools Fail to Give a Proper Mastery of the 
Subject Taugbt,’’ but asking permission to waive this subject, he 
spoke on the educational needs of the state. Our education is one 
sided. It pushes our girls ahead of our boys. The boys are too 
much ignored ia the matter of educating. The girls have the par- 
lors and all the refined education that they imply, while they are 
positively ashamed of their rude brothers. The people of the coun- 
try districts of Georgia are in a lamentable condition. Not enough 
money to employ worthy teachers, houses are pitiable log huts with 
no comforts whatever. It is the duty of this convention to try to 
do something for the country children. The negroes are surpass- 
ing the whites. They show sixty per cent. of gain over former at- 

tendance on school, while the whites show but twenty per cent. 
gain. Negro parents work and allow their children to go to echool, 
while white fathers loaf and make their children earn the living. 

After this address the convention adjourned to meet at Chappell 
College at 9 o’clock p. m., where an elegant reception was tendered 
by the president, local teachers, and pupils, to all the visiting teach- 
ers. At midnight all went home feeling happy and well paid for 
this pleasant social occasion. 

THURSDAY, MAY 1. 


Convention met at 9 o’clock a.m. Prayer by Prof. Chas. Lane 
of Atlanta. After reports of several committees had been heard, 
a committee consisting of one member of the Association in each 
congressional district was appointed to work up public sentiment 
in favor of public education. This committee was appointed in 
answer to acall for such committee by Hon. W. J. Northen of 
— Ga., candidate for governor of the State, who spoke on 
“The Relation of Our People to Public Schools.’’ He had trav- 
eled all over the state, and found much objection to public schools. 
This would surprise people of the cities of the state who found so 
much benefit in their systems; but many people were not educated 
on this subject. Thereshould be a committee called Public Senti- 
ment Committee in every district to look to this matter. He had 
made arrangements for free transportation of school exhibits and 
school children from all parts of the state to the Macon (Ga.) fair 
this fall, and wanted help from the Association to get these ex- 


| hibits This help was freely promised by the members of the Asso- | 


ciation. Three gentlemev,—President G. A. Nunnally of Mercer 
University, Macon; Hon. Seabora Wright of Rome, and Hon. F. 
H. Richardson of Macon,—who were to address the Association at 
this point were absent. 

Sapt. N. C. Dougherty of Peoria, Ill., was introduced, and spoke 
on “ Ideals in Edueation.”” “ Fame, position, and wealth are often,”’ 
he said, “ wrongly held up by teachers before their pupils as incen- 
tives to greater effort in life. No man of wealth but believes he is 
more and better than his hoarded gain. Daty should be the watch- 
word. All the faculties must be developed. Life is more than 
mere money success.” This address was a model of elegant 
English. 

At 1 o'clock the Association adjourned to meet at 8 p.m. This 
meeting was given to reports of Committee on Necrology and to 
Dr. E. E. White of Cincinnati, O , who lectured on the “ Duty of 
the Hour.”’ “It is the duty of the family, the community, and the 
state to stand at the cradle of childhood; and this sacred triple 
alliance should see that the child’s brightness, purity, and hope for 
the future be not blighted. Preserve the sacred rights of child- 
hood and all other rights are cared for. If my child be raised and 
educated well he will be within the reach of other children of the 
community who grow up in ignorance and vice, and this wave of 
depravity may reach my own hearthstone, hence my deep interest 
in all the children that are born in my community. The state 
either has the right to edacate to an indefivite extent, or it has no 
right to educate at all. Who sball say that it is the right of the 
state to teach boys and girls how to extract the cube root of a num- 
ber, and not teach them how to solve a quadratic equation ? There 
is no line running through education by the state.’’ This lecture 
was deep, and evinced a wide knowledge of the history of educa- 


tion and of psychology. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 


The Association convened at 9 o’clock. The condition of the 
country schools and the poor pay of the poor teachers were again dis- 
cussed. One teacher from the country asked that the convention 
sing the hymn, “ Resoue the Perishing,’’ and go home and act on it. 

Mr. Ham of Gainsville, ex-member of the legislature, spoke of the 
loss that the teachers had to sustain in waiting for the state to pay 
their vouchers. 

Prof. Charles Lane was again introduced, and spoke on “ Things 
Learned out of School.’’ 

Rev. W. E. Bogge, D.D,, chancellor of the State University, spoke 
on “ The Study of Ethics as a Part of a Liberal Education.”’ 

Dr. Boggs was followed by Dr. E. E. White, who spoke on 
Punishment.’ 

Election of officers next followed, which resulted in the re-election 
of Prof. W. Rt. Thigpen of Savannah as president, Miss Sargent of 
Atlanta vice-president, Euler B. Smith of LaGrange secretary. 
The place of next meeting was not decided upon. 

The various departments of the Association were well attended, 
and this new feature of the annual meeting seems to be a very satis- 
factory one. There was good exhibit of work from all over the 
state. Smith’s Female College of La Grange had an art display 
that could not, perbaps, be excelled in the southern states. The 
public schools of Columbus had filled the blackboards of the boys’ 
school building with excellent mechanical and ornamental drawings. 


Macon, Augusta, Newnan, and Thomaston, all had exhibits of excel- 
lent work. The meeting was grand one, and the people of Co. 
lumbus did the magnificent thing in opening their homes free to the 
lady teachers while there, giving free rides over their street railways, 


greatly reduced rates at hotels, ete. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jane 25, Kentucky State Association, Frankfort. 
June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Jane 26-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 
Jane 26-28, Maryland State Association, Bay Ridge. 
Jaly 1-3, Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, Memphis. 
July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 
July 1-4, Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Lakeside. 
July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 
July 7-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Jaly 8, American Philological Association, Norwich, Conn. 
July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 
July 8-10, Pennsylvania State Association, Mauch Chunk. 
July 9-10, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Jaly 8-9-10, The Maryland State Association. 
July 8-11, National Educational Assoo., St. Paul. 
IOWA. 

State Editor, ORION C. SOOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Cedar Rapids has voted $40,000 for the erection of a new high 
school building. 

Maseatine purposes erecting a $25,000 high school building. 

W. J. Hadley has been appointed county superintendent of 
Dallas County, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Superin- 
tendent Dilley. 

Prof. Chas. E. Shelton has been secured by Supt. W. M. Croan 
of the Western Normal College at Shenandoah, as teacher of lan- 
guage and literature. 

The Oskaloosa schools, through the essay of Miss Bessie Johnson 
of the high school graduating class, won the Iowa flag, which was 
to be presented by the Youth’s Companion publi-hers to the school 
in the state which sent the best essay on the ‘‘ The Patriotic Ioflu- 
ence of the American Flag when Raised over the Pablic School.’’ 

Prin. W. F. Cramer of the Sioux City High School is winning 
fresh laurels in his new field. The high school was never larger or 
more enthusiastic. 

At the twelfth annual contest of the High School Association of 
Iowa, held at Waterloo April 25, the prizes were awarded as fol- 
lows: In the oratorical class—first, to Arthur Morey of Waverly ; 
second, to John T. Hull of East DesMoines. Inthe dramatic class 
—first, to Mamie Keenan of Monticello; second, to Edith Johnson 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION has but few 
candidates for its large number of Eastern openings. Eastern 
Agencies have a large mimber for each place, and hence confess 
that they have ‘‘ favorites.’’ Send to the Co-operative, Chicago, 


Chappell Female College had excellent physiological drawings, and 
Douglasville a kindergarten display that would be hard to excel. 


70 Dearborn St., for circalara. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 


The Kindergarten Training Class established by Mrs. Quincy A. SHAW ine ‘tion with 
6 Marlborough Street, Boston, will be reopened on 9th October, 1890. 


THREE DIFFERENT COURSES WILL BE GIVEN: 


1. A full course in Froebel’s Philosophy and in 2. A course of 


the Kindergarten Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and| mothers and women interested in the training of 


Games, fitting students to take charge of a Kinder- | young children. 


garten. 3. Weekly talks to nurses. [eow 
The last two courses are free of charge. Apply to Miss BRIaGs, 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


Grimsby Park, Ontario, 


25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


READING, 
RECITATION, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, 


TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


“ind Culture the great feature. Practical for All. 


U LY 7th The faculty needs no comment. 


EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 
PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 


Z. X. SNYDER, Ph. D., 
Dr. E. E. WHITE, 


Prof. 0. ©. WICKS, 


Special Rates for Board. Dr. W. H. PAYNE, 


Address 


SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. A. E. WINS 


BAY VIEW 


ASSEMBLY and 
SUMMER UNIVERSITY. 


Miss SARAH 


An Ideal Vacation. Varied Recreations, Popular Schools. Brilli 
Progams. Finest Music, Eloquence, and Entertainment. - 


I.—Faculty. 


ably the strongest in the United States. | 


Miss MATHILDE COFFIN, 
Miss EDITH MANSFIELD, 
Miss JANE E. LEONARD, 


Prof. S. C. SCHMMUCKER, 
Prof. 8. ©. McMICHAEL, 


Miss ANNA KIMBER, 
Prof. W. H. SPROULL. | 


DIAN A 
are SUMMER SCHOOL of METHODS 


INDIANA, PENN?’A. 


IT.—Scope of Work. 
It is unquestion- The work will embrace Psychology ; 
Pedagogics ; History of Education ; 
Methods in Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
tory, Literature, Reading, Language, 
Primary and advanced Science, Physi- 
ology, Algebra, and Geometry ; School 
Management ; Principles and Science of 
oma | Teaching ; Methods in Kindergarten 
dal and in Manual Training. All work 
will be adapted to the department in 
which it is given. 
Departments. 


Principal: 


I. Kl N D E R GA RTE N. A Kindergarten School will be in operation for observation. 


primary school work will 


NIVERSITY, | College of Liberal Arts, 14 courses; Bible School, 11 courses; Music, 7 courses: 
Elocution, 3 courses; Art, 10 courses; Business, 4 courses. 


July 16—Ang. 18. 


Faculties of Specialists from the Best Colleges and Conservatories Arouse Great 
Enthusiasm and Impart the Finest Instruction. 


of the Kindergarten work as adapted to 


2. PRIMARY DEPARTM ENT. This department will include all teachers 


practically. Lectures will 


3. GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 


who teach in primary schools, The instruc- 


tion will be given to suit them. A primary model school will be in operation to show the work 


be given on the observations made in the Model School. 


SS EMELY, Daily Programs. Special Days. W. C. T. U. Meetings. Missionary Con- 
ferences. Woman’s Council. ©. L. S.C. Meetings, &c. 4 


July 23—Aug. 18. 


THE ASSEMBLY FOR 1890 


Includes such eminent names as 


This department will include all teach- 


ers who teach in Intermediate and Grammar Schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL & PRINCIPALS’ DEPT, Heriotore Sommer 


Schools of Methods 


adapted to it will be done. 


have failed to reach the High School and the Principal. In this department work especially 


The work of the Principal will receive special attention. 


Rev. Drs. F. W. Gunsautus, J. T. Duryea, O. H. Tirrany; Rev. Russeii H. Conwet, 5. MANUAL TRAI NING, Modern education demands a training of the hand as 


Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE, MARION HARLAND, Mrs. MARGARET E. S 
W. Fisk JUBILEE SINGERS, OTSEGO BAND, THE che slain 
McCaBkE, Prof. J. C. FREEMAN, Mr. Jas. A. GREEN, Mr. ALEXANDER BLEEK; &c., ac. 


They are in charge of a 


ical Apparatus, Modeling, 


ea Send for the Assembly Herald, giving full particulars, expenses, etc., to 
JOHN M. HALL, Flint, Mich. 


System of Drawing will be 


well as the head. We have shops well fitted up. 
competent Superintendent. The course of Paper 


Folding, Paper Cutting, Parquetry, Drawing, Color Work, Painting, Designing, Making Phys- 


Moulding, Carving, Joi 
ete. One of the authors of the Prang 


The building is delightfully located. Iti 
we 1 Is delightfully located. | Tt is just suited to a Summer School of Methods. The large halls 
s pt it for just such 
UMMER ScHOOL. a hotel. The cooking department and all the have The 


FOURTEENTI 
OREN I at AMHE RST COLLE GE, aly, ra th te, taken together makes it just the place for teachers to improve themselves and at the same time rest. 


Instruction given in Eight T amgunges (ten classes daily j 
nF bh 
in Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, Weod Carving, Mathematics, Phystenl 


** Realizes the idea of a school of Languages,”—Prof. W. 8S. TvLER. 


pleasant. it is the school for practical work.””—EDUCATIONAL C . 
Beautiful location. Excursions and Pienics on Saturdays. ‘Circular and free. 
Address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amberst, Minas. 


“It is thorough, it is cheap, it is 
tinues three weeks. 


SADIE GALLAHER, Sec’y. 


V.— Miscellaneous. 


Individuals holding certificates trom othe seco’ Tse stu 
r Summer Sch 
and will be given a diploma at end of this term. The Summer Of Methods 7th eon: 


For particulars address 
Z. X. SNYDER, Principal, Indiana, Pa- 


| 
| 
| lectures 


May 15, 1890, 


of Waterloo. In the humorous class—first, to 
Harriet M. Carpenter of Cedar Falls; second, to 
Harry McCardell of Newton. 

Penn College, east wing, is progressing rapidly. 


Towa has a new school law which, excepting the | ican 


towns, gives county uniformity of textbooks. 


WYOMING, 
State Editor, J. O. CHURCHILL, Cheyenne. 

The annual school meetings were held in the 
territory May 5. At these meetings the electors 
(male and female) select trustees by ballot, and 
vote money to meet the expenses of the district for 
the coming year. 

In Cheyenne, district No. 1, Traman B. Hicks 
and Luke Vorhees, after serving as trustees for 
six years, were unanimously reélected for another 
term of three years. Bonds to the amount of 
$35,000 were voted to commence a high school 
building and erect one ward building. The prin- 
cipal objection made by the tax payers to the call 
for bonds was on account of the amount. They 
should have been for more than $35,000. 

Rawlins School has earned the flag offered by 
the Youth's Companion. 

Mrs. J. W. Breckons, county superintendent of 
Laramie County, will condact the Johnson County 
Institute the first week in August. 

The Cheyenne High School has received a fine 
collection of minerals, as a gift from the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Professor Sanders of Ft. Soott, Kans., proposes 
to erect a $50,000 normal and business college in 
Cheyenne, and be ready for pupils Sept. 1. 


TEXAS, 
State Editor, C. T. ALEXANDER, Corsicana. 

A. C. Bryant has been reélected superintendent 
at Gainsville. 

The board of education at Dennison has raised 
of the superintendent from $1,500 to 

P. V. Pennybacker has been reélected superin- 
tendent at Tyler. 

E. M. Pace has resigned the superintend 
the Marlin public schools. 

The schools of Dallas, Corsicana, and of most of 
the cities of Texas, close their sessions of nine months 
on the last Friday in May. It is becoming the custom 
for public schools in the cities, and at all points 
where the funds are sufficient to make the ses- 
sions of such length as is thought best, to begin 
the latter part of September and close the latter 
part of May. 

The University of Texas, at Austin, closes on 
Wednesday, June 18, 1890. The next session be- 
gins Wednesday, Sept. 24, 1890. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 

The discussion concerning the new textbooks is 
becoming less fierce, as a better understanding of 
the matter is reached. The cost is not going to 
be very much per child extra, and all this fuss 
has amounted to nothing but buncombe of the 
very cheapest type. 

Already the hints of coming commencements are 
heard, and the classes are getting ready to make 
a1 good showing as possible. The classes at a 


y of 


Tue TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 7) and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


“Have done excellent work.” 
“Accomplished all you promised.” 
“All offensive smell prevented.” 

Weariness entirely gone.” 

Air at all times pure.” 

“Will do mush to diminish disease,” 


These words come from 
leading educators who use the 
Sherman ‘‘King” Vaporizer to 
secure 


PURE AIR 


in the schoolroom. They 
speak from experience. A 
Vaporizer for an _ ordinary 
schoolroom costs only $8.00. 
A room with sixty scholars is 
kept fresh and pure with two. 
Testimonials on application. 


SHERMAN “KING’”’ VAPORIZER 
Co., 45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass.¢ 


Unmounted Photographs, 


Imported from Europe to illustrate Archwology, 

History, Architecture, and Art. Special attention 

given to furnishing schools. For further infor- 
addiess 


A. M 
26 Seventh St.. New 


LUMBARD 
Bedford, Mass 


larger part of theschools are unusually large. An 
academic education for our young people tells on 
the coming generations. 

Most of the larger schools now float the Amer- 
flag. No movement of late has so taken hold 
of our schools, and none promises such good re- 
sults from a small outlay. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 5, to May 11, inclusive.) 
— Gilbert and Sullivan separate. 
— McKinley tariff bill debate opened. 
— Tornado destroys much propertyin Akron, ©. 


The Washington County Teachers’ Institute, 
held at Northfield last week, was the largest and 
most enthusiastic yet held in the state. Two hun- 
dred and four teachers were in attendance. The 
public is every day becoming more and more en- 
thusiastic on the echool question, and beginning to 
look with great favor upon the new law. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Superintendents were recently elected to the 
districts named: Bedford, Barlington, Billerica, 
Wilmington, Carlisle, Tewksbury,—G. M. Wads- 
worth of Quincy, superintendent. Barre, Hard- 
wick, Petersham,— F. A. Pitcher of Waldoboro, 
Me., superintendent. Princeton, Sterling, West- 
minister,— Miss Flora E. Kendall of Leomiuster, 
superintendent. Southboro, Northboro, Shrews- 
bury, Berlin, —J. G. Thompson of Southboro, su- 
perintendent. Uxbridge, Douglas,—A. J. Curtis 
of Yarmouth, Me., superintendent. Holden, 
Leicester,—C. E. Stevens, of Attleboro, superin- 
tendent. Agawam, Longmeadow, Granville,—G. 
T. Wiggin of Ayer, superintendent. Chester, 
Middlefield, Becket, Worthington, — F. P. 
Ketcham of Westfield, superintendent. Deer- 
field, Hatfield, Leverett,— C. C. Lee of Dalton, 
superintendent. Superintendents are not yet 
selected for the Monson- Brimfield, the Charle- 
mont - Hawley- Monroe- Heath - Rowe, and the 
Littleton-Pepperell-Harvard districts. 


FOR NERVOUS DISEASES 
USK HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. F. G. Kelley, Alderton, W. T., says: ‘I 
have prescribed it ina large number of cases of 
restlessness at night, and nervous diseases gener- 
ally, and also in cases of indigestion caused by 
lack of sufficient gastric juice of the stomach, 
with marked success, and sider it one of the 
best remedies known to the professional world.’’ 


— Considerable damage by freshet on the P:- 
nobscot. 

— The squadron of evolution arrives at Gib- 
raltar. 

_- bay question to be submitted to ar- 
ibtration. 

— New trunk line proposed from Chicago to 
New York. 

— Great damage done by a hurricane at Will’s 
Point, Tex. 

— Entire business portion of Gilboa, N. Y., de- 
stroyed by fire. 

— Senator Edmunds confined to his bed with a 
severe sickness. 

— Severe fighting between the Maronites and 
Druses in Syria. 

— German government allowing expelled Social- 
— Death of Dr. J. R. Camm presiden' 

the Northwestern University. 

— Great excitement at Rome over the declara- 
tion of Premier Crispi that he would resign. 

— Montreal insane asylum burned ; about 100 of 
the inmates and four nuns burned to death. 
Money loss about $700,000. 

— Great labor demonstration in London; 170 
000 laborers in line. Troups at Barcelona kept 
basy dispersing strikers. The Irish railway strike 
ended, bat serious rioting at Roubaix. 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have reveived all 
the way from five dollars ($5) to one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Cod ive Association, 
70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lll. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in *‘ dividing ’’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Finest places for summer schools in 
America, along the Great Northern 
Railway Line, by the lakes and in the 
woods of Minnesota. Write F. I. 
Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 


Minn., or A. C. Harvey, New Eng- 
land Agt., 228 Washington Street, 
Boston, for information. 


Camp 
Schools. 


A Summer School of Chemistry 
in the University of Michigan.— 
July 7th to August 15th. Primarily for 
teachers. Address Mr. W. F. Epwarps, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Tanguages 


JULY 8th to AUG. 16th, 1890. 


French, German, Itallan, and Spanish. Native 
teachers. Duluth has the most delightful Summer 
climate in the Union. For programmes address 

HENRY COMN, 


Going to take a trip this summer? The 
Great Northern Railway has arranged a 
series of splendid excursions to finest points 
of interest in the West and Northwest, 
following the National Educational Con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th 
Write for tour book to F. I. itney, G. P. 
& T.A., St. Paul, Mion,or A. C. Harvey, 
New England Agent, 228 Washington Street, 


Are 


You 


Director Chicago School of Languages, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boston. 


““THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


The Glens Falls Sommer School «~o The National School of Methods 


COMBINED. 
6th Annual Session at Glens Falls, N.Y. (between Lake George & Saratoga, July 19-Aug. 16, 
400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. 
THE LARGEST, STRONGEST, AND BEST OF ALL THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Dr. E. EF. WHITE, 

Ex Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SUPERVISOR ROBERT C. METCALF, 

Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE I. ALDRICH. 

Supt. of Schoo!s, Quincy, Mass. 
CHARLES F. KING, 

Principal Dearborn School, Boston, Mass. 
HEMAN P. SMITH, 

Hd. Draw. Teacher Pub. Schs., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
W. BERTHA HINTZ, 

Wellesley Coll. and Nor. School, Boston, Mass. 
Pror JOHN F. WOODHULL, 

College for Training of Teachers, N. Y. City. 
PRINCIPAL J. W. BALLARD, 

Jamaica, L. I. 


FACULTY. 


LYMAN D. SMITH, 

Teacher of Penmanship, Hartford, Conn. 
WALTER 8. PARKER 

Principal Everett School, Boston, Mass. 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 

Supervisor Prim. Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pror. JOHN F. WOODHULL, 

College for Training of Teachers, N. Y. City. 
Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN 

Felix Adler’s School, N. y. City. 
Miss MAY STONE, 

Shawmut Primary School. Chelsea, Mass. 
L. A. BUTTFRFIELD, Ph.p., 

Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, 

Editor Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


LIBERAL REDUCTION TO CLUBS. 


Address CHARLES F. KING. Boston Highlands, Mass. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York. 


Circulars now ready. 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamet *' Deve- 


pia” J ly sth. and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
e an otland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 

ter, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c $195 covers all 
necessary ¢x penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 

the R 


ine for $125 extra. 
two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform: 
Book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘‘ How to Travel” 
H, D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York, ’ 


trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and 
Send 
ation 
etc, 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer ‘ Devo- 
nia" July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
gium and & otland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c, $195 covers all 
necessary ¢x- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on “* How to Travel" 
etc. H, D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


Surrounded by a fine agricultural 
GREAT and grazing country, close to 
mines of precious metals, iron and 
coal, possessing a water power un- 
FALLS equaled in America, its future 
’ greatness is assured. A division 
station on the GREAT NORTH- 
ERN RAILWAY, and two branch 
MONTANA roads are being built. For Books, 
&c., write F. Il. Watney, G.P. & 

T. A., G. N. Ry., 8t. Paul: Minn. 
If you want a Medal for your school send 
rice List 


f Illus. Catalogue and 
Teachers R, Riven. New YorK. 


QUESTIONS 


w. Samples 4c., Inland Print’g Co., Jefferson, NY 


FOR SALE. 
Aschool property consisting of a fine building with 
all modern improvements, erected expressly for 


boarding-school purposes, with accommodations 
ample for the family of the Principal and sixty 
boarding pupils. Connected with this school is a 
farm of thirty six (or one hundred) acres of land 
under high cultivation, with numerous fruit trees, 
and suitable farm buildings. Location is unpsur- 

sed. for healthfulness and beauty in al] New Eng- 
and. This school has ranked among the first of its 
kind in the nation, and is still classic ground. The 
entire yay! can be bought for one quarter its 
original cost, and the terms of sale are remark- 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


DON'T BE DUPED. 


A so-called “ Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary” is being offered to the public at a 
very low price. The body of the book, from 
A to Z, is a cheap reprint, page for page, of 
the edition of 1847, which was in its daya 
valuable book, but in the progress of lan- 
guage for over forty years, has been 
completely superseded, It is now repro- 
duced, broken type, errors and all, by a pho- 
tographic process, is printed on cheap paper 
and flimsily bound. It is advertised to be 
the substantial equivalent of “an eight to 
twelve dollar book,” while in fact it is a 
literal copy of a book which in its day was 
retailed for about $5., and that book was much 
superior in paper, print, and binding to this 
imitation, and was then the best a 
of the time instead of an antiquated one. 
brief comparison, page by page, between the 
reprint and the latest and enlarged edition 
will show the great superiority of the latter. 
No honorable dealer will allow the buyer of 
such to suppose that he is fetting the Web- 
ster which to-day is accepted as the Standard 
and The Best. 

There are several of these reprints, differ- 
ing in minor particulars, but, don’t be 
duped, the body of each is a literal copy 
of the 1847 edition. 


WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 


The New York Times says : 

“ Only those who are ignorant of the great 
advances that have been made in dictionaries 
are likely to buy this reprint at any price.” 


The American Bookseller of N.Y. says: 

“The etymologies are utterly misleading, 
and naturally so; for when the Webster of 
1847 was issued Comparative Philology was 
in its cradle. The definitions are imperfect, 
requiring condensation, re-arrangement, and 
additions. The vocabulary is defective, some 
of the commonest words of to-day, especially 
scientific terms, for which a dictionary is 
most often consulted, being entirely absent. 
In not one of these three prime requisites of 
a dictionary is the Webster reprint a trust- 
worthy guide, or, rather, it is a misleading 
one. * * * This reprint is not intended 
for intelligent men. It is made expressly to 
be foisted by all the arts of the book can- 
vasser on those who have been precluded 
from a knowledge of what developments lexi- 
cography has undergone during the last forty- 
two years. This is the cruelest feature of 
this money-making enterprise.” 


The Buffalo Christian Advocate says : 

“Don’t BE Durep. Thousands are, or 
are likely to be, by the flashy, fraudulent 
advertisements of “ The Original Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary,” which is offered 
for three or four dollars. * * * * If 
any of our readers wish to invest in a pur- 
chase which they will be likely afterward to 
regret, they will do so after being duly 
notified.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 

“Teachers cannot be too careful not to be 
imposed on, since the very things which 
make a dictionary valuable in school are 
wanting in this old-time reprint. Any high- 
school dictionary which can be purchased 
for a dollar and fifty cents is worth more for 
school use than this.” 


Many other prominent journals speak in 
similar terms, and legitimate publishers write 
us in strong condemnation of this attempt to 
foist an obsolete book on the public. 


The Jatest and the best, which bears 
our imprint on the title page, has over 
2000 pages with illustrations on almost 
every page. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Western city, a Ladies’ Seminary, which 
has been in successful operation for eleven years 
and is now prosperous and pa. The princi i 
desires to retire from the profession, and offers for 
sale the good will, furniture, apparatus, a good piano 
—the entire outfit for $2000. The fine school build- 
ing is leased for six years, and the lease may be ex- 
tended indefinitely. For full particulars apply at 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


once to 


full particulars and views of the 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for May opens 
with a striking article by Speaker Reed, of 
the House of Representatives, on ‘‘ Reforms 
Needed in the House,’’ wherein he discusses the 
changes brought about by the new rules, and the 
farther changes needed in order to enable the 
House to transact its business with proper expedi- 
tion. In ‘*‘A Few Words on Colonel Ingersoll,’ 
Archdeacon Farrar makes an eloquent and caustic 
reply to Colonel Ingersoll’s recent papers in an- 
swer to the question “ Why Am I an Agnostic ? 
Professor Goldwin Smith writes of ‘‘ The Hatred 
of England,” showing the total absence of any 
basis for the existing Anglophobia. In “ Soap- 
Bubbles of Socialiem,’”’ Professor Simon New- 
comb pricks with neatness and despatch some of 


the socialistic fallacies that are widely prevalent at 
the present time. Two brilliant articles on ‘* The 
Typical American,’’ are contributed by Mr. An- 
drew Lang and the Frenchman, Max O Rell. 
Mr. George Parsons Lathrop treats of “ Audacity 
in Women Novelists,’’ in a paper which is, ina 


sense, a reply to Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s article on 


** Conversational Immoralities ’’ in the previous 


number. The recent floods in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley furnish the theme of a paper by Gen- 
eral A. W. Greely, chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, who points out that the floods 
are not due to melting snow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains or to freshets on the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri. There are able articles on the ‘* Silver 
Question,’’ by Hon. Roger Q. Mills, and on the 
Misgovernment of Cities by New York State 
Senator Fassett. Price, $5.00 a year; single num- 
bers, 50 cents. New York: Lloyd Bryce, editor, 
3 East 14th street. 


—The Andover Review for May is “ brimful 
of able and timely articles of great interest to the 
thoughtful reader, ‘‘ Theistic Agnosticism Irra- 
tional,’’ Rev. C. Coverno; ‘‘ Education in Greece,” 
Prof. H. W. Halbert; ‘*' Four Centaries of 
Christian Song,’’ Mr. E. G. Harmer; ‘* The Case 
of Rev. Robert Breck,’ Rev. E. H. Byington; 
Revival of Hinduism,” Rev. F. P. Jones. Edi- 
torial: Mr. Chamberlain on the Eoglish occupa- 
tion of Egypt,’’ ‘‘ Denominational Newspapers, 
The Advance on ** Agnosticism Respecting Future 
Probation ’* ; ‘‘ Comment on Current Discus- 
sion,”’ ** Letters and Life,’’ Professor Hardy ; 
Theological and Religious Intelligence,”’ Notes 
from England,’ Joseph King, A. M. Book 
Reviews, ete. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 
Price, $4.00 per year. 


“Henrik Ibsen: His Early Career as Poet and 
Playwright,’’ by E.P. Evane. It shows the form- 
ative period of Ibsen's devolopment, without a 


literary character or bis later career as @ dramatic 


poet. Peter Osborne,” is the subject of a 
picturesque sketch of a sturdy old Royalist in his 
island castle, by E. A. Parry. Mr. Morton gives 
us his second paper on ‘‘ Some Popular Objections 
to Civil Service Reform.’’ Mrs. Daland’s serial 
is continued, and Mr. James’ *‘ Tragic Muse’’ is 
concluded in a manner which is more of a concla- 
sion than Mr. James usually vouchsafes us ; whi'e 
Dr. Holmes, in ‘* Over the Teacups,”’ finishes this 
always entertaining series of papers with some 
charming little verses called ‘I Like You, and I 
Love You.’’ The short stories of the number are 
the pathetic sketch called ‘‘ Radolpb,’’ and part 


— The Atlantic Monthly for May has a sketch of : 


knowledge of which one cannot understand bis 


epplier has | Pelton, 25 Bond street, New York. Terms, $5 


»» | first of “Rod’s Salvation.” Agnes Re which is per year; single numbers, 45 cents. 


an article on “ Literary Shibboleths, 


i i . She 
“the — The New England Magazine for May has the 


“anfortanate young woman who for years | following interesting and attractive table of con- 
in her ‘the terrible fact that she tents: “Mr. Howells’ Latest Novels,” (illus. 
did aot think ples | rated), by Hamlin Garland; “Ethics and Poli. 
for an honest confession of our rea ° "| tee 9? William M. Salter; ‘* Along the Nor: 
Elizabeth B. Walling; ‘‘How Rhode Island R.. 
— The Eclectic for May is an unusually valuable \eeived the Constitution,”’ by Gilbert L_ Harney; 
number. ‘The articles are mainly of a thoughtfal | ‘*Among the F riendly _ Indians at Mashpee,” 

y Grace Weld Soper; Stories of the Fagitiys 
character, suited to awaken scientific readers to a Slavee,—II Shadrach,’”? by Nina Moore Tiffany; 
deeper interest in the philosophic side of Love's by 
tions. Emile de Laveleye’s paper on Com-| ‘‘ Kara, en Eastman Cross; ** The Story 
nae is a searching fe tho subject which of the Cotton-Gin,” by Edward | Craig Bates ; 
is so agitating the thinking minds of the world, | ‘‘ Campanula,’’ by Stuart Sterne ; About S wal- 
and is even more potently stirring those which do not ' Jows,’’ by Mrs. A. H. Weld; Some Old Dor. 
think. ‘‘ The Science of Character ”’ ia discussed by | chester Houses,”’ by Marion ie McBride ; ‘The 
W. L. Courteney, and Mona Caird talks about|Two Messages.’ by Jessie F. O'Donnell ; On 
the morality of marriage. Prince Krapotkin bas’ Dreams.” by Horatio King ; The Wheels. ’ by 
much of interest to suggest in his comparison of Julie M. Lippmann; Their Oaly Sister,’ by 
‘* Brain Work and Manual Work.’’ Professor| Lizzie Margaret Knapp; Tarry at ; Home 
Huxley’s timely paper on ‘‘ Capital, the Mother | Travel,”’ by Edward E. Hale, D. D ; ** Wash. 
of Labor,” is eminently worth reading. Mr. | ington’s Interest in Education,’’ Julia K. Ordway ; 
Gladstone has a characteristic paper in defence of | ‘* Star of Heaven,” by Charles Knowles Bolton; 
Holy Seripture. The article on the Irish Amer-| Editors’ Table. Price $3 00 a vear; single bum- 
icans is very suggestive and entertaining, and full | bers, 25 cents. Boston: New England Magazine 
of startling facts. Sir &|Co., 36 Bromfield street. 
iend of Prince Bismarck, bas an inter- , 7 
Gee eel a the great German statesman, and| — The Arena for May has for its frontispiece a 
the causes of his fall from power. Mr. Samuel | finely executed photogravure of the Rev. Phillips 
Laing discusses “ Aristocracy and Democracy,” | Brooks, and an entertaining sketch of his life and 
and Stepniak has a strong article on prison life in’ werk, by Rov. Themes Alemander Hyde. The 


Russia, under the name ‘‘ Exiled to Siberia.’’ . 
ny many other articles of value, long and| paper on ‘‘ Rock or Natural Gases”’ is prepared 


short, and the number is one of excellence. E.R. by N.S. Shaler of Harvard University. Rev. R. 


| Some Recent Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Tales of New England. 3 ‘ Jewett Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost #1 2 
estainent Stories in Scripture ng bs 
Horatio Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of Eng. Russell GP Putoam’s Sons, NY : 4 
A Romance at the An es. . g 
A Primer of Darwinism. . ‘ ° ‘ Bergen Lee & Shepard, Boston : 4 
A Short History of the Confederate States of America Davis Belford Co, NY oe 
The Life of Benjamin Franklin. . ° ° Thayer James H arle, Boston 2 
Boston Girls at Home and Abroad. Wilder 1 
Common sense Science. ‘ Allen D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 
oung Folks’ History of France. . ° onge 

Handbook of Cryptogamie Botany. . ° Bennett Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 5 S 
Textbook of Elementary Biology. Gibson 175 
Elements of Laboratory Work. Karl " ad 1 40 
Macmillan’s Latin Course. . Cook Macmillan & Co, NY 60 
Scientific Lectures Lubbock = 2 50 
First Latin Verse Book. Pantin o 4@ 
Devia Cypria » Hogarth 5 2 
The Laader of Journalism: How to Climb It. Copeland Allan Forman, N Y 50 
Bright Skies and Dark Shadows. . Field Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y 1 50 
Lal. . > ‘ A ‘ Hammond D Appleton Co, N Y 50 
History of Egypt. Wendel sid “ & 45 
The Federal Constitution of Switzerland. James Porter & Coates, Phila 50 
Church History (Vol. III.) Kurtz Funk & Wagnalis, N 2 00 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES’ KODAKS 

Messrs. LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN.— 

34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston; 16 Astor ia “ You press 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., 5 ee 
Chicago,—in their recently issued catalogue of the button, 


school and college text-books, not only present 
their three arithmetics prepared originally by 
Greenleaf, revised by Maglathlin, and thoroughly 
modernized by G. A. Southworth; Wells’ ten 
volumes upon algebra, geometry and trigonom- 
etry; Greevleaf’s complete series of eleven books 
in arithmetic and higher mathematics; Gilbert's 
series of spellers and studies in words; Brand’s 
physiologies, and Southworth and Goddard's ev- 
ery-way attractive, usable and authoritative works 
in composition, grammar and language, but a 
large arrsy of work in literature, history, political 
science, Latin, Greek, psychology, art, aud Eng- 
lish classics. 

ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 


Save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


pot. 
600 iendgomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan, Elevators and 
M.dern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


WE beg to announce that we have removed to 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, one block east of 
Broadway and a few doors south of Eighth Street 
and Astor Place, where, with largely increased 
facilities, we shall continue the publication of 
educational, miscellaneous, and subscription books. 
The Critic Company and the Orange Judd Com- 
pany have also taken offices in the same building. 

CHARLES E, MERRILL & Co. 


— Paper bottles are now used to hold ink, and 
are much lighter than glass. Esterbrook’s Steel 
Pens will also be found to hold ink well, and to 
have all the other qualities of perfect pens. 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 
ere’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. 


WE invite the readers of the JouURNAL to notice 
the new advertisement of Miss A. M. Lumbard, 
26 Seventh St., New Bedford, Mass, of Un- 
mounted Photographs. Her endeavor is to supply 
teachers, students, and schools with imported pho- 
tographs, from England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Greece for educational puposes. 
We have personally examined several of her pict- 
ures, taken from originals by the best photo- 
graphers, and find them to be of the highest char- 
acter. They are designed to illustrate history, 
architecture, art, and archeology. She has now 
in stock photographs of the most noted English 
cathedrals, 18x24 inches, at the low price of 
$5; “‘ The Hermes of Praxiteles,”’ from Olympia, 
16 x 20, price $3, full length or bust; and many 
others suitable for framing. Her views of the 
Hoty Land, and copies of paintings by Old Masters 
illustrating the life of Christ, are admirably 
adapted for Sunday-School teachers. Miss Lum- 
bard’s great aim will be to supply for school use 
the very best photographs at reasonable prices. 
If any are desired not in stock, she can import 
them in from three to six weeks. Photographs 
will be sent by mail, postpaid. For farther in- 
formation, address Miss A. M. Lumbard, 26 
Seventh St., New Bedford, Mass. 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME: 


LARGE. TABLETS 


FOR 


LIT 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


STATIONERY AND PApER Co. 
09 Duane St.. New York. 


Important to Students of Social Science. 


EMIGRATION ano IMMIGRATION. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Ricumonp M. Smita, Professor of Political Economy 
and Social Science in Columbia College. 12mo, $1.50. 


ConTENTS: — Introduction — The History of Emigration — History of Immigration — Immigration and 
Population — Political Effects of Immigration — The Economie Gain by Immigration — Competition with 
American Labor — Social Effects of Immigration — Assisted Emigration and Immigration— Protecting the 
Emigrant — Chinese Immigration — Legislative Restriction of mmigration — The Question of Principle 
and of Method. 

“One of the most thonghtful and useful books of} “One of the most useful and significant studies !0 
the new year. The poiiticil] and social effects of im. | social science that have been published in recent 
migration are carefully studied.”’"—N, ¥. Sun. years.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


*"* Supplied to Teachers at special net rates. Terms given on application. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
ALL THIS for ${,5Q [The First Book in Color. 


An Ice Cream Freezer, (the best in the world. — 
A Keystone Culinary Beater and Mixer (for 4 MEF HOD OF 
ing cake, bread, etc., etc., whipping cream, ete., 

and a thousand other things.) A 50¢. Coo As Color Appears Materially. 

By STEPHEN W. TILTON. 


PAINE, DIEHL & CC., Puitap‘’a. Pa 
Price, $1.00. 


The Woman’s ‘Illustrated A HAND The 
-PAINTED CHART, showing 
weekly. Handsomely a i i > isissued| A Box of Primary Colors. Price, 25 cents. 
Tecigns with fut descriptions The vertous departments To be had at our Office, or sent by mail. ' 
Decoration, ence, are full an 
complete. Interesting serials b i . s on. 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all Wen W. TILTON & CO., 29 Temple 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 
cial offer, The subscription ee is $2.50 per year. To 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 
of 50 cents, send it to 
m 
| once for this queen of weoblies, 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED wor 
| 10 West Twenty-third 8t., New York 


END for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 
including Blackboard Stencils. 
o stamp necessary. Address 
3 Somerset Street, on, 


100 SONGS fora 2 cent stamp. Hows & Yours, Cars © 


| 
| 
| we do the eC 
rest.” 
ALL LOADED WITH 
| | 


May 15, 1890. 


Heber Newton contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Dog- 
matism of Science,’”? in which he shows how 
through successive ages science, instead of be'ng 
the open-eyed child Bacon would have it, has too 
frequently aseumed the airs of apope. Canon W. 
H. Fremantle of Oxford appears in a paper on 
“God in the Government,’”’ which reviews Col. 
Ingersoll's paper on this theme from the stand- 
int of Orthodox Protestantism. Prof. Joseph 
es Buchanan contributes a paper entitled, 
**The Cosmic Sphere of Woman,’’ a question for 
statesmen. Rabbi Solomon Schindler continues 
The Arena’s series of Divorce’? papers from lib- 
eral thiokers. Godin’s Social Palace at Gaise, 
in France, is described in a thoughtful paper by 
Laurence Griolund. Prof. Alfred Hennequin of 
the Michigan University contributes a paper on 
‘The Characteristics of the American Drama.” 
‘In Heaven and on Earth”’ is the title of the 
third “ No-Name”’ series. Hon. J. H. Keatley, 
late U.S Judge of Alaska, contributes a paper on 
“The Gold Fields of Alaska.’”’ Dr. Henry A. 
Hartt of New York contributes a paper to the 
“ Ram’? series, in which he maintains that dravk- 
enness should be treated as a serious crime, Mr. 
W. H. H. Marray’s prose-poem, “ Ungava,’’ is 
continued in this number. This number of The 
Arena is, in point of talent, one of the best. 


— Miss Alice Maude Ewell opens the St. Nich- 
olas for May with one of her characteristic sketches 
of colonial life; it is called “ The Passing of Gen. 
Bacon,’ and tells an amusing incident which 


occurred daring Bacon’s Rebellion. Walter Camp 
begins a series on “ Baseball,’ in which he will 
give the benefit of his experience as a trainer of 
successful nines. Besides these features are Mr. 
Glave’s thrilling chapter, “ Six Years in the Wilds 
of Central Africa’’ ; A geological paper by Teresa 
C. Crofton; “ A Submarine Ramble,’’ by Charles 
Frederick Holder; an account of lumbering in 
the Northwest; several beautiful stories of child- 
life; dog stories, ete., etc. There are pictures in 
plenty and the departments are very interesting. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New England Magazine, for May; terms, $3 a 
year. Boston: 36 Bromfield St. 

The Catholic World, for May; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: P. O. Box 1968. 

The North American Review, for May; terms, $5 
ayear. New York: 3 East 14th St. 

he Eclectic for May; terms, $5 00a year. New 
York: KF. R. Pelton. 

The Journal of The Franklio Institute, for May; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
Institute. 

The Queries Magazine, for May; terms, $1.00 a 
year. buffalo, N. Y.: The Wenborne-Sumner Co. 

Babyhood, for May; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 

The Fountain, for May; terms, $1.00 a year. York, 

the Unitarian Review. for May; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St 

The Phrenological Journal, for May; terms, $1.50 
ayear. New York: Fowler & Wells. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


This summer over the GREAT NORTH- 

TAKE | een Rariway LINE. series of low 

ratetours to the finest scenery in Amer- 

ica, following the National Teachers’ 

A Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 

4-11. Write to F. I. Whitney, G. P. & 

T. A., St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 

TRIP New England Agent, 228 Washington St.. 

Boston, for Vacation Gospel.” 

+“Understandest Thou What Thou 
BReadest?” No one oan read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘ Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 3 
Full of valuable information on current story. 


Fully illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
Send orders to ScHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING Oo., 185 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M48: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, ton. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ier For both sexes. AT Wo: 


E. H. Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 
GHAM, Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principai. 

ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
ie yt dress the 

pal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM. Mass. 
Ladies only. ogu: address th 
Principal. D. Haoak, Ph.D, 
NOBMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For sexes. 


ad J.0 Principal 
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ELY’s 


CATARRH 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Meals the Sores, 


Besteres the 
Senses of Taste 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 ct. at Dru its; by mail, istered, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 8t., N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 


Prin. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, and 
Prof. Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, have 
proved themselves to be experts in the art of man- 
aging summer schools, having had several years’ 
experience as directors of two of the most merito- 
rious and successful in the country. The union of 
their forces this year at Glens Falls means a very 
large and eminently successfal school for three 
weeks from July 29. 

The faculty is one of the most distinguished 
ever combined for three weeks’ instruction. Dr. 
E. E. White, Supr. Robert C. Metcalf, Supt. Geo. 
[. Aldrich, Prin. Chas. F. King, Prof. Heman 


P. Smith, W. Bertha Hintz, Prof. Jobn F. Wood- 
hull, Prin. W. J. Ballard, Prof. Lyman D. 
Smith, Prin. Walter S. Parker, Supr. Sarah L. 
Arnold, Caroline T. Haven, May Stone, Dr. L. 
A. Butterfield, and A. E. Winship. 

Glens Falls is a charming ioland town, with the 
best of home boarding life, interesting social life, 
with enjoyable out-door life in field, forest, and 
garden, by river and lake. We have been there 
for several years, and know whereof we speak 
when we say that it is one of the most interesting, 
restful, and inspiriting schools in the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A VISION OF SPRING, 


The cattails frisk by the reedy swamp, 
The mullein spriogs upon the bank ; 
The cowslips sprout wherever it’s damp, 

And the poets turn their crank. 


Now by the pools the emall boy stands, 
And smiles at the bullfrog lank, 
And through the sweet up-springing lands, 
The poets turn their crank. 
— Transcript. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN CHORUS.—Sneezing, 
snuffing and coughing! This is the music all over 
the land just now. “I’ve got such an awful cold 
in my head.’ Cure it with Ely’s Cream Balm, or 
it may end in the toughest form of catarrh. May- 
be you have catarrh now. Nothing is more nau- 
seous and dreadful. This remedy masters it as no 
other ever did. Nota snuff nora liquid. Pleas- 
ant, certain, radical. 

— Tippler— ‘* Do you know the reason why I 
have never met with success in my life?’’ Plain 
Speaker— ‘* Yes; there have been two many bars 
in the way.’’—Exz. 

Mrs. WINsLow’s SooTHING Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhoea whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Miss Giddy—“I have bought snch a lovely 
tablet to hold my paper when I write! What do 
you write on mostly, Mr. Spacer? ”’ 

Spacer —“ An empty stomach,’’— Lawrence 
American, 

WHEN a salesman tells you the “ Good Sense”’ 
waist is the best in material, workmanship and 
perfection of fit; a glance at the trade mark 
**Good Sense’’ stamped on each will show you 
that the manufacturers endorse his say-so with 
their name. It has always been Ferris Bros.’ 
policy to make a good honest corset waist and 
divide the responsibility with the retailer by 
stamping the trade mark ‘‘Good Sense’’ on 
every pair. 


—‘* By Jove, Bronson!’’ Excuse my caying 
so, but this is the rankest cigar I ever smoked. 
Where did you get it ?”’ 

“ You gave it to me last night. I was afraid of 
it myself.’’— Epoch. 


CONSUMPTION SUBEKLY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to ~ * your readers who have con- 


Gezchers’ 


Agencies. 


WHERE iS Just the mau forthis plac? ? We canapproximate to him, but we should be glad to fitita 


little more closely. 


ie must be (1) a first class teacher of drawing in a boys’ school; (2) 


a good disciplinarian, able to take his part in the discipline of the school, and do it easily and without fric- 
tion; (8) a man of some business ability, able to see to the business side of the school magazine; (4) not 
over 30 years of age, and unmarried; (5) really a $2000 man, which is the salary to be paid at first, with in- 
crease as he proves bimself worth it. A good JUST THIS and just this man to fill it. If you are the 


—— isn’t it? Well, it takes a good man. 


man or know the man. write to us, and it will 


@ worth your while. But if = have not all these qualifications, don’t write to us with reference to this 


particular place, forthe qual! 
writing to us about other places, though 


cations are clearly expressed and indispensable. That won't prevent your 
We have calls for all kinds of teachers and anv one who has a 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, CW. DRAWING-TEACHER ? 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


16 ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable. Send for Manual. 


m OPINIONS OF 


Prominent Boards of Education, Leading Superintendents, ana Principals 


\ W. BD. Parker, Mate Supt Schools, Madison Wir 4. Trew, 
A Gegree of familiarity with work of your office, | | consider pour Agency « 
enables me to say | which to rain teac 


Normal School Madison Der Supl Peblic 
reason thal your aguet 
the clase devi al leecher 


bel 
y A 
aod 


respecte pour work of teachers | cations are received only 
seemed to be an eBicient prompt and pertivent | saving correspondence with those pot fitted to ve | pline. and we cougratulate ourselves ip securing bis 
Agency for schools and for teachers. (Jen. #1, 1880.) | cancies thai may occur. 1, services, (ed. 4, 180.) 
a. Scheel Maxwell, lowe a Lowe 
the tbe teaching fra op cay giving Ge heave always found you prom: (Feb. 


@ weacher recommended by your Association, She hes | were both of the bow type of character and 
excellent ability. ( 


proved to be very eficieni veacher 5, 1490.) 


Treas Board, Oregon. ©. C. Beelye, Morehall, Mich: Permit me to say that Premdent Hastings 
the ncement of ine techoo! year. car | the from (hose trough | ings, Neo. Hastings College found the Teachers’ 

boo! Board selected for ‘our igh beboo! department your Association for positions in our eb —a Coo ive Association, of Chicago, 
medium through which secure valuable Informe 


ton ip regard to efficient (Merch 8, 


Rastmas, ef Schools, Waterioo, Ja: Owe 
C. Portes, Principe! High School, Prinedon, | of the vweachers | have ever bad woder my super Alea @. Wilson. Pree! Lenow College, 
whom we gol last [ vision was secured through A, y Asa means | Severs! times | have bad occasion to use your 
bas prov exceedingly shall | of information tp regard to it ie well worth | io Siling vacancies to al 
bim grea: piessure, if bis views are within | (he cnrolimeni fee to any teacher to become a member | fouad representations egact. your selections jud! 
of your bureau, besides all the assistance rendered if a | cious, aud your metbods ( Dee. ) 


change ip position of promotion is desired 


thant sou for your Kindness in recommend: Agen to secure several very com: 
ive Association w schoo! boards wanting | ers and wish to ¥ iu verms of pratee of the petent and efficient teachers, and I not able to re 
quod (Fe i. me) bigh character of your camdidates. (June 2, ony, to meet 


the ec! 
dene! fai you eald of bem. 
vee ing o 
secure Grevciass | are eminevtly satisfactory (Jan 39, 1600.) 


5 
i 
? 
i 


2. 8. Malleway 
4 
Towa: | Agency has proved a great 


if 


wrote to al) the hers’ agencies of | those who have 
best person for tbe piece results | ve jo 
your careful and Aiscriminating wie | witha! the 
ing ber for recommendadon Should we | poudeots 
some future will Be services 


i 


| 
i 


|, Supt Schools, Fort Smith, 

jood cause should be popularised That wen} 
boon to teachers and ec! 

officers is fact well known and 

(rapsactions wt 

—your can- | prompt business methods used. the heea discrimina | out 


Arkansas 


8. 
‘ull preciated by | Last ' to recommend « 
wid The perintendency of our 
f t u recom mended we bi: 
this writing loose as if we made no 
ink | but express ihe opinion of 


Adds, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS 


We have on our books, now, bundreds of vacan- 
Colleges, at salaries of $600 to $3000, For Super- 
For High School Principals and Assistants, at salaries of $400 to $1500 For Grade 


ries of $450 to $2500 


ers, and not * hearsay.” 


ANTED! 


cies. They are for Professors in 
intendents and Principals, at sala- 


teachers, at salaries of $30 per month to $85 per month. For Training teachers in Normals, at salaries of 

$600 to $1200 For specialists in Music, Art, Modern Languages, Elocution, and Commercial branches, at 

salaries of $350 to $1200. Now is the time to send for blank and Manual. Our vacancies are from empl 
Address, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


oy- 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 


y Direct applications received this past week : — Ladies, 2 
classics, $600-800; plan», $700; French and German, $600; Vocal and 
* Instrumental music, $700; other vacancies paying smaller salaries: 


ee prey industrial work, $1200; classics $1200-1500; 6 principalships. $800-1100; several for sciences. 
nd for manual. One fee for boston and St. Paul (34 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St , Boston, Mass. 


Third St.) offices. 


$2500 SUPERINTENDENC 


to meet our views.” 


IS STILL OPEN, and our vacancy list is rapidly increasing. 
Here is an extract from # letter of Feb 26, in which we are 
asked to select a $1400 teacher for next Fall: *‘I write you thus early, that if you have no one registered 
now who will suit us, you will still be able in course of a month or two to find some one who will be likely 


Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA KDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa, 


The New England Bureau of Education, * Somersss, steer 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 


Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


isfactory. 


time.” 
Henniker. N. H., May 3, 1890. 


MR OrRcuTT :— You have now sent me four teachers, ail selected by yourself at 
my request. I am satisfied and pleased with them. Those I have visited are doing 
well. I felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first wrote you, for I had had 
some experience with one or two other agencies, and the results were not very sat- 
You have treated me honorably ; I have confidence in your.methods of 
business and judgment, and now feel safe to apply to you for teachers at any 


W.F. SARGENT, 
Chairman School Board, 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and eating of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
trod is, and famili ri 
Principals, Assistants, ‘Tutors, and Gov. 


esses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


FOR BEGIST BATION. 
N0 FE BEST FACILITIE 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERI 
2 West 14th Street, WRW YORK. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


The PUGET SOUND 
Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 
PUGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


National Teachers Bureal, 


100 BrBLe House, 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools, Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


ORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Send stamp for form. ete. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


- on, if they me their Express and P. 


TEACHERS WANTED, Year.” 


NEW ENGLAND BUBEAU OF EDUCATION 
T Register Now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


BS 
CREAM BALM 
AM BALMS 
| “EADS | 
4 
| 
ust 
; 
4 
= 
16 
— 
’ 
a 
fem") P. Dale, Pres. Board of Bducation. Caton ity K. &. Smoot, Clert Schoo! Board, Highland Park, 
Cole.” On conain | cht Op behalf of our Schoo! Board at High 
d 
trea 
| 
fio, the efficiency of your Agency, | | the right man in the right place. 
Geem | a Got | owe the profession thas freely to com 
mend to teachers and schoo! officers (Jen. 11. 
Seboo! Boards needing s Superintendent, High School Principal, Special Teacher, or Grade Teachers, are invited to make their 
wants known early Correspondence selicited, and confidential We shall also be glad to hear from all teachers contemplating @ change. 
= 
4 
é 
| — 
petent Teachers u ositions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 


native teachers. o large classes. 
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— PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00./May Flowers—of Song 


The Great Events of History. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LL D., 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
A New American Edition edited by O. R. Writs, A. M., ready May 15th. 


This work is intended as a reading book to be used in grammar and high schools. It gives in a 
series of graphic pictures a connected view of the entire historical period from the creation of man to 
the year 1890. Cloth, 375 pages. Retarnable specimen copy for examination mailed, postpaid. on 


receipt of $1.00. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, NEW VORK. 


PUBLISHBKS AND DEALERS In 


WING BOOKS Ber Beheck: 
A WING MODELS, and 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Idren’s School Songs, 
ages of 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. Children s and 138 Ones. selected songs he: 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF — > _4 This little book is being received 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS ($1.25. Kate Do 


To which special attention is called. | Wiggin. Good Manual and fine collection. 


These MODELS have been es lally designe 
teaching of Form and Drawing {n Primary and Grammar | Kindergarten and Primary Scheel Songs. 


They consist the (30 ets.; $3.00doz.) Menard. 
reatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are fur- | Songs . $2.00.) 
Dished at the lowest possible prices. phys Walker and 
the country, 
solutely to the correct teaching of Form (30 cts.; $300 doz.) 
and Drawing in every stage. and especially at t e outset. 
Bhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., Motion Songs. (20¢; $1.80doz.) Mrs. Boardman, 


’ Park 8t., Boston, Mas: Get them all! They are the most delightful book 
AVENUD. Also try the sweet little Cantatas. a! 


Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cents; $2.8 


GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, CIVICS. 


Three Kindred and Important Studies ay Se 
NILES’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, xchange, 00 c. 


" ed and interesting as well as valuable representation of the earth.” 
Wo. BEACH, Supt. of Schools, Madison, Wis. 


McGLEARY'S STUDIES IN GIVICS, Sit 


” es 0 are the work of a genius.” 
ee —W. W. FOLWELL, University of Minnesota. 


3 B il, 
Niles’s School History of the United States, *rie'suthcr's'skin'in presenting ‘salleut wiogs 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT. 

Has athorough and systematic course of study including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering. and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

car Summer term at MARTHA’s VINEYARD opens July 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


eow C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D, President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


UMMER SCHOOL A BUNDLE OF LETTERS FOR SALE. 


Tt 
“A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS,” 
AS BU RY PAR K N . J. written by Miss GRACE E. DopGE, member of New 
’ York Board of Education. and containing a world of 
All day and every day practice. Only the best | sense, practical truth, pithy points, helpful sugges- 
tions, ete., of intrinsic value to every girl, may be 
Send for Circular to had, printed in beautiful type, bound in cloth, and 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUACES. | **! Postpaid for 50 cents 
West Madison Square, New York. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18and Astor Plece, N. Y. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 


Building Construction. 
annotated. Now ready. ‘“L’Ava‘e,” by MOLIEBRBE ; 


“Le Cid.” by CORNBILLE; “Le Bourgeois Gentil By EDWARD J. BURRELL. 


| wully tilustrated with 968 Working Drawings. 


Antonyimes de ja Langue Franepice. A. 
werk A novel and practical book for students. A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
prospectuses 


12mo 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. MANUALS, with of the books, sent on 
LLIAM R. JENKINS, appltcation. 


wi 
and Imoorters of French Books, 


& 853 6th Ave., New York. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 KE. 16th St., NewYork. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


dozen.) Mrs. Boardman. 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. |xainvow restivat. (20 cte.; $1.80d0z) Lewis 


ho Killed Cock Bobin. 40 cents; $3.60 doz. 

Bound in 18mo, extra cloth, gilt head and uneut| “poeg" $3.60 doz.) 
edges. Price, $1.00 per volume. Book 1. Pri F tees 
The following volumes are now ready, viz : ld Béok 2. Medium. 40 cts, ; 
SESAME AND LILIES. EQTEICS OF don 
THE‘DUST. THE CROWN OF WILD BK. 8. High, 50c. ; $4.80 doz, 


OLIVE. QUEEN OF THE AIR. By Emerson. These are the newest and best 
books for teaching-note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book{|mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


Also, uniform with the above in size, style, and price: 
A SECOND SERIES 
SELECTIONS from the WORKS of JOHN RUSKIN. 
Edited bs Mrs. TUTHILL, and other. 
Now Ready: 


THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL in Nature, Art, Morals, 
and Religion. By Mrs. L. C. TUTHILL. 2 vols, 
18mo. With beautiful frontispieces. Extra cloth, $2. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


EW MUSIC KOOKS 


Christopher Sower Co., Philadc. SACHED. 


D ks’s N al Math tical Course full of good things from beginning to end, arranged 
norm a for Male Voices and specially adapted for use in Y. M. 
1. Standard Arith. Course a } Mental an C. A. meetings. Edited by W. F. Supps. Price, 40 cents. 


2. Union Arith. Course. Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. Edited and arranged by W. F. Supps. Price, $1.25. 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. n A choice selec. 
Brooks’s Phil f Arithmetic. ' 


SECULAR. 
Gilbert & Sullivan's latest 
Notes of Lessons THE GONDOLIERS. 
Moral Subi THE FROG WHO WOULD. b.onnseen 
0. 115 jects. by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele Surrey and composed 
by F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.00. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. 


Male Voices, especially designed for the use of College 
Students Glee Clubs. Price, $1.0. 
*, Any of the above sent by ail, postpaid on 
receipt of marked price. 
——PUBLISHED BY— 


A CARD TO TEACHERS, | se. 


If you have School Books which you do not careto| CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


keep, I will take them in exchange for books you APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


may need. Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


Send orders for cheap School Books to Holmes’ ers, 
Cc. M. BARNES, UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING O0., 
1 AND T7T WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 66 and 68 Duane Sireet. N. Y. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
COPY BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
READING LEAFLETS, Anuderseon’s Mistories and Hist] Readers. 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL COVERNMENT, Bow and Algstee. 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, | Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 


ivi for . Kellogg’s Khetoric, and Literature. 
Cc Huitchison’« Physiology and Hygiene. 
° rs, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt.. H. I. SMITH, 
8 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 
— School Boards Supplied. Apply for Terms and Samples. 


E will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 
by New England Pub. Co. 1 A if 4 


INNOWED SONGS 
EOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This New Book of 224 pages has been prepared especially for Sunday Schools. It contains 257 Hymns. 
Every piece aGem. It is equat tn size and number of Hymes to books of its class ‘oe 
sold at 50 cents, but in many essentials is very inuch superior. 


Any number of Books sent LY Euprose at 35 cents per copy. Charges not prepaid. If by 


ma 5 cents per copy for postage. 


Sample Copies fer Examination sent, stage paid, on rceeipt of 35 cents, Specimen pages 


ree. May be ordered through any Bookseller or Music Dealer. 


BICLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. | 74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
81! Randolph Street, Chicago. 19 East {6th Street, New York. 


SCHOOL 


All the Amerioan Bduocational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, 
SEND TRIAL, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and 


BOOKS. 


Our general School Book Catalogue, with net and retail pri telegraphic 
code, mailed on application. Estimates on Liste. 
ORDER TO 


Booksellers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SPENCE. 
PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 
Quality of Metal, Workmanship, Uniformity, Durability. 


Samples to Schools on Application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO, 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Ray’s Complete Algebra. A 


EcLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised, Enlarged, and Improved Edition of the ECLECTIC 
HA 


HISTORY OF THE UntrEp States, by M 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
ustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 

text re-set in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; 
dy’s Composition and Rhetoric. The Elements of Composition and Rhevorio, 
Construction. By VIRGINIA WADDY, teacher 
Rhetoric in the Richmond (Va.) High School, limo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00 ; exchange 


accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series, 
cinnati. A one-book course in bra, 
curriculum. 


Com 
Groner W. Smita, Woodward mas Cinel 
and usual college 12mo, 358 pages. ee, 


sufficiently full for the school 
Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


8 HAWLEY Street, Boston, 28 Bonp New Yous. 
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SEND 10 CENTS 
FOR SAMPLES ro 
A.S.BARNES & CO 
RENEW YORK & CHICAGO, 
| 
4 


